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Art.  XV.  Sketches  chiejly  relating  to^  the  Hiftory^  Rrlighn^ 
Learnings  and  Manners^  of  the  Hindoos.  JVith  a  concife 
count  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Native  Poxvers  of  Hindflan^* 
pp.  422.' 8vo.  6s.  boards.  Cadell.'  London,  1790. 

•  V#  -  • 

V 

An  acquaintance  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan,  a 
people* in  every  refpe(i  fo  extraordinary,  is  an  objeft  worr* 
thy  of  the  attention  of  every  thinking  mind.  To  us,  who  have* 
now  become  connefted  with  them  in  fucH  a  variety  of  ways,* 
this  fpecies  of  knowledges  more  peculiarly  neceflary.  But  this 
knowledge  has  been  hitherto,  fpread  out  through  fo  many  vo-^ 
lumesj^that  to  acquire  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  moft  readers ; 
fome  were  deterred  by  the  laborioufnefs  of  the  talk,  while  others 
could  hot  afford  the  time  which  the  acquifition  demanded.  The. 
Book  now  before'  us  has  removed  thefe  difficulties :  it  has  re-*, 
duced,  within  a  fmall  cotnpafs,  whatever  is'  neccflary  for  the* 
generality 'of  men  to  know  refpediing  ,  the  ^hiftory,  rcligion,‘ 
learning,  and  manners,  of  the  Hindoos.  The  minute  and  cri-|  * 
tical  inveftigator  will  indeed  go  farther;  but  even  to  him  thefe 
Sketches  will*  be  a  fort  of  directory  to  his  inquiries. 

Sketch  ift  contains  ‘  General  Refleftioris  on  the  Hiftory  and 
Religion  of  Mankind.*  In  this,  though  the  man  of  learning 
will  find  no  new.fads^  nor  novelty  of  reflection,  yet  an  elegant, 
candid,  and  ‘benevolent  mind  is  every  where  difcoverable, 
warmly  .folicitous  for  the  interefts  and  improvements  of  the 
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human  race.  As  one  inftaiice  out  of  many,  we  fele£l  a  few  con¬ 
cluding  fentenccs  of  this  (ketch : 

^  Had  we  the  fame  data  to  go  upon  in  examining  the  hlftory  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  we  might  probably  follow  the  pure  worlhip  of  an 
almighty,  juft,  and  merciful  God,  through  all  its  llages  of  corruption 
to  its  prefent  complicated  ftate,  by  nearly  the  fame  fteps  in  which  we 
have  feen  the  plain  and  mild  fyftem  of  Chrihianity  fo  widely  deviate 
froqi  its  original  purity,  'i'he  following  (ketches  may  perhJaps  enable  , 
the  feader  to  form  fome  judgment  upon  this  fubje^l ;  and  whatever 
reafon  we  may  have  to  confider  the  religion  we  profefs  as  a  peculiar 
revelation  of  God,  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  fincere  believers  of 
another  with  lefs  fever ity,  than  men  in  general  have  done.  'I‘o  hate 
or  defpife  any  people,  becaufc  they  do  not  profefs  the  fame  faith  with 
ourfelvcs  ;  to  judge  them  illiberally,  and  arrogantly  to  condemn 
them,  is  perhaps,* in  fad,  to  arraign  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  tlic 
Almighty.* 

In  the  fecond  Sketch,  which  contains  ‘  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion  concerning  Hindoftan,’  the  author  informs  us  that  it  is  only 
lately  that  this  fingular  people  have  been  confidered  by  Euro¬ 
peans  with  the  eyes  of  philofophical  inquiry.  Mr.  Haftings, 
adlive  and  enlightened  in  every  department,  has  contributed  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  by  the  collection  of 
their  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  were  tranflated  under  his  au- 
fpiccs  by  Mr.  Halhed.  The  fociety  eftablilh'ed  at  Calcutta  has 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  invcfligatron  of  the  civil  and 
natural  hiftory,  the  antiquities,  feieqees,  and  literature  of  Afia; 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  by  acquiring  the  Sanfkreet  language, 
has  opened  a  moft  promifing  fource  of  information.  The  map 
and  memoir  of  Major  Rennel,  the  embaffies  from  Calcutta  to 
Thibet  and  Poonah,  and  the  marches  of  our  armies  acrofs  the 
peninfula,  from  the  Ganges  to  Guzerat,  have  greatly  improved 
our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  author  ac- 
k^nowledgcs  his  obligation  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Poller^  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  and  Mr.  George  Forfter,  for  much  curious  and 
ufefiil  information.  Colonel  Polier  refided  near  thirty  years  in 
India,  and  the  other  gehtfemen  had  traverfed  Afia  in  more  di- 
redlions,  and  vifited  more  of  the  interior  parts  of  the,  country, 
than  any  Englifhman ;  ‘  and  by  fpeakirig  fluently  fome  of  the 

*  oriental  languages,  and  by  living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
‘  the  natives,  they  have  been  able  to  learn  things  we  were  un- 

•  acquainted  with,  and  to  explain  others  which  feem  to  have 
‘  been  mifapprehended.* 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  aftroiiomy  of  the  Brahmans,  wc 
arc  indebted  to  the  French.  M.  le  Gentil,  in  his  Voyage  dam 
Us  Mers  de  C Inde^  firft  brought  us  acauainted  with  their  acquj- 
frtions  in  that  branch  of  fcience  \  ana  M.  Bailly,  in  his 
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ii  PJJlronotme  Indienne'  et  OrieniaU^  has  illuftrated  this  fubjeft 
with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  We  {hall  juft  obferve  here, 
that,  in  the  conclufion  of  this  (ketch,  and,  if  we  arenotmif- 
taken,  in  feveral  .other  parts  of  the  work,  the  author  beftows 
upon  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  appellation  of  ‘  the  ancUnts'^ 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  one  great  objedf  of  his  work  is  to  (hew 
that  the  Hindoos  exiftcd  in  a  ftate  of  civilifcd  focicty  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Greeks  or  Romans  emerged  from  their  woods,  or  in¬ 
deed  before*  their  original  poffeffions  were  inhabited. 


•The  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  is  the  fubje£t  of  the  next  (ketch. 
The  remote  hiftory  of  India,  like  the  remote  hiftvory  of  every 
)thcr  country,  is  a  world  of  (hadows.  The  vivid  and -fertile 
magiaation  of  the, inhabitants  has  peopled  it.with  the  creatures 
jf  fancy.  Yet,  though  they. boaft  of  annals  for  thoufands  and 
eii  thoufands  of  years,  and  fpeak  of  great  and  marvellous 
events,  nothing,  or  almoft  nothing,  that  the  mind  can  dwell 
iponwith  hiftorical  fatisfaftion,  can  be  gathered  from  their  im- 
uenfe  mafs  of  mythology  and  exaggeration.  A  few  folitary 
acts,  which  feem  to  coalefce  with,  and  confirm  Tome  events  of 
¥eftem  hiftory,  ‘  as  the  invafion  of  India  by  Alexander,  &c.  may 
>e  difcQvered ;  but 

jl^arent  fari^  nantes  in  gttrgite  vajlo. 

From  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Mahomedans,  fomething  like 
Wdine  hiftory  appears.  It  is  a  melancholy  detail,  where  we 
ee  the  mild'and  feeble  Hindoo  conftantly  Karafted  by  new  in- 
'urfions  of' barbarians,  and,  after  .fruitlefs  refiftahee,  yielding 


is  neck  to  the  yoke  of  rude  and  haughty  conquerors.  I'hamas 
^uli  Kawh  gave  the  laft  and  fatal  blow  to  the  Indian  mo- 


^  Thamas,  after  a  Angle  battle,  entered  the  city  of  Dcihy,  and  the, 
anquilhed  emperor  laid  his  regalia his  feeu.  Having  colIeftedL. 
Dmenfe  wealth,  and  referved  to  himfelf  all  the. countries. belonging 
)  the  Mogul  empire  that  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Indus,  he  re- 
^Sated  Mahomed  Shaw  on  the  tlirbne  with  much  folemnity,  and  re- 
irned-with  his  army  into  Perfia.  It  is  faid  that,  before  his  departure, 
e  informed  the  emperor  who  the  perfons  were  who  had  beirayedr 
iin,  and  gave  him  much  wholefoilie  advice.  But  the  fabric  was  now 
Jaken  to  its  foundation,  the  treafury  was  empty,  the  troops  were 
mutinous,  the  prince  was  \veak,  the  minifiers  were  unfaithful,  and 
viceroys  of  the  diftant  provinces,  though  they  affefted  fubmiflion,. 
iO  longer  refpeded  commands  which  they  knew  could  not  be  en- 
t>rced,  and  in  the  end  rendered  their  llations,  that  formerly  were  of 
liort  duration,  hereditary  in  their  families.  All  that  now  belongs  to 
Allum,  the  prefent  nominal  emperor  of  Hindoftan,  is  the  city 
*(Ddhy,  and  a  fmall  diftrid  round  it,  where,  even  deprived  of 
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fi^ht  by.the  barbarous  hand  of  a  rebels  he  remains  an  empty  (liadoVi 
of  royalty,  an  inftance  of  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and  of 
the  precarious  Hate  of  defpotic  governments/ 

■  The  following  fingular  fa£V,  which  tends  to  prove  that  immu- 
iahiiity  which  is  the  charafteriftic  feature  of  Aliatics,  concludes 
this  /ketch,  though  perhaps  it  fliould  have  been  introduced  un. 
dcr  the  head  of  ‘  manners  and  cujtoim 

*  The  Hindoos  are  the  only  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  the  only 
manufaflurers.  The  Mabomedans  who  came  into  India  were  fol. 
diers,  or  followers  of  a  camp,  and  even  now  are  never  to  be  found 
employed  in  the  labours  of  huibandry  or  the  loom/ 

^  Government,  Public  Buildings,  Forts,  *and  Places  of  the 
Refidcncc  of  Rajahs,’  form  the  contents  of  Ikctch  4th.  The 
learned  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  a  feudal  govern- 
ment  has  ever  prevailed  an  Hindoftan,  as  his  reading  will  in¬ 
form  him  that  it  feems  to  have  been  the  early  government  of  all 
nations ; 

*  The  government  throughout  Hliidoflan  feems  to  have  been  an- 
cicntly,  as  it  is  now,  feudal;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appa¬ 
rently  happy  ftate  of  thofe  couiitries  where  the  deilruftive  hand  of  ihi 
conqueror  has  not  yet  been  felt,  and  from  the  inviolable  attachment 
which  the  Hindoos  bear  to  thrir  princes,  we  mull  conclude  that,  un¬ 
der  their  native  fovereigns,  they  were  governed  on  principles  of  the 
mod  juft  and  benevolent  policy.  In  tnofe  countries  the  lands  were 
highly  cultivated;  the  towns  and  their  mahufaflures  flourilh ;  the 
villages  were  compofed  of  neat  and  commodious  habitations,  and 
filled  with  cheerful  irihabitants ;  *and  wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  be¬ 
held  marks  of  the  mild  protedlion  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
cafe  and  induftry  of  the  people.  Such  was  Tanjore;  and  fdme  other 
provinces,  not  many  years  ago. 

*  Under  the  government  of  the  Hindoo  emperors,  there  were  fe- 
veral  kings  or  great  Rajahs^  'who  were 'immediately  fubordinate  w 
the  emperor ;  and  other  inferior  Rajahs,'  or  nobles',  who  paid  tribute 
to  their  refpedive  fuperiors,  and  who,  w'hen  fummoned  to' the  Held, 
were  obliged  to  attend  them,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  arms, 
ih  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  poflellions, '  BelVdes  the  eftatesof 
tile  Rajahs,  there  were  other  hereditary  lands  belonging  to’pcrfonsof 
Icfs  note,  and  fome  that  were  appropriated  to  charitable  and  rdigio^ 
purpofes.  AVc  likewife  find^  that  in  many  parts  of  Hindoftan  cercaia 
lands  or  commons  were  attached  tb  the  different  villages,  which  werf 
cultivated  by  the  joint  labours  of  their  inhabitants.  The  care  <■' 
thefe  lands  was  committed  to  the  elders  of  the  village,  and  their  pro¬ 
duce  applied  to  affift  fuch  of  the  community  as  ftood  in  need  of  it/^, 
defray  the  expcnce  of  feftivals,  and  to  pay  dancers  and  pla)0fi» 
who  might  occafiorially  be  employed  for  the  amufement  ol 
villagers. 
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•  The  Ryuts,  or  pcafants,  were  allowed  a  certain  portion  of  the 
harveft,  by  the  lord  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  with  which  they  main¬ 
tained  their  families,  provided  and  kept  their  cattle,  and  were  fur- 
nilhcd  with  feed  for  the  fucceeding  fealon.  The  portion  given  to  the 
peafant  feems  to  have  varied,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  determined  by 
the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  the  abundance  or  failure  of  the  harveft/ 

The  public  buildings  confift  of  Choultries,^  a  fpccies  of  inns, 
erefted  and  endowed  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  by  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  the  prince,  or  of  ibme  rich  individual ;  and  of 
Diwulsj  or  temples,  called  by  the  Europeans  Pagodas.  Of 
thefc,  fome  arc  of  an  amazing  extent,  and  fome,  as  thofe  at  Sal- 
fette  and  elfewhere,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock  with  fuch  an 
appearance  of  perfevering  labour  as  aftonifhes  every  beholder, 
and  fo  much  beyond  the  powers  of  the  prefent  inhabitants,  that 

I  they  confider  them  as  the  works  of  fuperior  beings,  which  they 
neither  can  rival,  nor  wifti  to  rival. 

How  little  precept,  or  any  inftitution,  can  contribute  to  pre- 
ferye  that  focial  equality  and  benevolence  which  fliould  exift 
between  man  and  man,  may  be  gathered  from  a  thoufand  ex¬ 
amples,  as  well  as  from  the  following  : 

f  At  the  pagoda  of  Jaggernaut,  people  of  all  cafts  and  ranks  eat 
at  the  fame  board,  without  diftinflion  or  pre-eminence.  I’his  is 
peculiar  to  that  place,  being  no  where  elfe  allowed ;  and  the  per- 
miflion,  or  rather  order,  for  the  pilgrims  of  different  cads  to  eat  to¬ 
gether,  is  faid  to  be  in  commemoration  of  their  hero  and  philofopher 
Krilhna,  who  always  recommended  complacency  and  affedlion  for 
each  other.*. 

:  -i.  « 

This  we  confider  as  a  remnant  of  the  real  and  uncorrupted 
I  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  It  acknowledged  ranks  and  degrees  in 
i  fociety  (for  without  them  there  can  be  no  fociety),  but  could 
s- never,,  in  its  purity,  confider  any  ufeful  and  unoffending  mem- 
;  bers  of  that  fociety  as  defpicable  and  unclean ;  as  this  tends, 
when  it  includes  a  great  number,  perhaps  the  greater  number 
of  the  community,  to  enfeeble  and  difunite  the  whole.  We 
muft  therefore  attribute  the  corruption  of  the  primary  religion 
to  the  Brahmans,  who  by  this  fyftem  of  degradation  exalted 
themfelves,  and  acquired  a  confideration  and  power  which  they 
could  not  otherwife  have  enjoyed.  The  voice  of  hiftory  in  all 
ages  will  fupport  us  in  this  fuppofition,  which  informs  us  that 
priefts  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  have,  at  the  rifle  of  vio- 
lating  the. great  and  unchangeable  maxims  of  moralifts,  made 
religion  a  ladder  to  exalt  themfelves  above  their  fellow-men. 

•  We  do  not  mean  here  to  emulate  the  Brahmans,  by  faying,  that 
priefts  are  made  of  more  unclean  and  corrupted  earth  than  others 
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of  the  human  race  j  it  was  their  peculiar  fituation  that  pro, 
duccd  their  crime,  and  any  other  fct  of  men  would  have  been 
equally  criminal  in  the  fame  fituation* 

Our  author  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that,  *  throughout  Hin 

*  doftan  we  meet  with  many  places  of  defence,  which,  from 

*  their  conftfudlron,  as  well  as  by  tradition,  appear  to  be  of 
‘  great  antiquity,  and  feem  defigncd  to  refift  the  force  of  time 

*  as  well  as  of  the  enemy/  Some  of  them  he  fays  are  fo  ad. 
vantageoufly  fituated  as  to  be  impregnable,  and  only  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  famine  or  furprife. 

Another  fpecics  of  fortrefs  which  defends  the  refidence  of  the 
Polygar  Rajahs  is^  like  that  of  our  Britifli  anceftors,  compofej 
.of  woods  and  thickets.  This,  indeed,  is  the  defence  of  every 
barbarous  people  when  obliged  to  retreat  before  their  foes.  But 
the  Polygar  Rajahs,  being  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
feem  to  underftand  the  modes  of  defence  much  better  than  the 
infular  opponents  of  Julius  Cefar. 

Sketch  5th  gives  an  account  of  the  different  Cajlsy  or  tribes, 
into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided,  Thefe  are  four,  the 
Brahman,  the  Khatry,  the  Bhyfe,  and  the  Soodera. 


I 


‘  Brimha  created  the  Brahman  from  his  mouth :  his  rank  was, 
therefore,  the  moft  eminent ;  and  his  bufinefs,  to  perform  the  rites 
of  religion,  and  toindrudl  mankind  in  their  duty, 

^  He  created  the  Khatry  from  his  arms  ;  and  his  duty  was  to  it 
fend  the  people,  to  govern,  and  to  command, 

‘  He  next  created  the  Bhyfe  from  his  thighs  and  belly ;  and  his 
buiinefs  was  to  provide  and  to  fupply  by  agriculture  and  trafiic. 

‘  The  Soodera  he  created  from  his  leet ;  and  to  him  devolved  the 
duty  to  labour,  to  ferve,  and  to  obey,* 

The  Chandalahs,  or  Parriars,  are  not  properly  a  fifth  caft,  but 
rather  perfons  expelled  from  the  other  cafts  for  certain  offences. 
They  are  outcafts  who  are  defpifed  and  deemed  unclean  by  all 
the  other  Hindoos,  Every  individual  of  every  tribe  ftridly  ad- 
heres  to  that  way  of  life  which  he  imagines  is  preferibed  to  him 
by  divine  authority.  Warriors  are  warriors,  and  hufbandmen 
are  hufbandmen,  from  generation  to  .generation :  we  behold 
every  where  that  unchangeablenefs  which  has  always  been  die 
charafteriftic  of  orientals.  For  a.  more  minute  detail  on  this 
fubjedf  we  muft  refer  to  the  work*;  and  fhall  only  add  a  flior: 
extract  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  abufe  of  power  by  the  Brahman  caft : 

*  Throughout  the  Hindoo  laws,  which  were  moft  probably  com* 
pofed  by  th^j  Brahmans,  reigns  an  uncommon  degree  of  partiality  to 
their  caft.  They  claim  a  pre-eminence  in  rank,  even  to  their 
princes,  or  rajahs,  who  are  of  the  fccond,  or  Khatry  caft.  A 
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will  recelve,-and  taile  with  refpci^,  the  food  prepared  by  a- Brahman, 
hut  a  Brahman  dare  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  may  have  been  touched 
by  one  of  another,  call.  In  the  adminillration  of  jullice,  the  puniOi- 
meni  of  a  Brahman  for  any  crime  is  milder,  and  in  general  of  a  left 
difr^raccful  nature,  than  that  of  another  man,  for  the  fame  offence ; 
and  they  hive* defcended  to  the  moil'minute  circum fiances,; in  order 
to  preferve  that  deference  and  refped  which  tliey  have  cllabliflicd  as 
their  due.’ 


I 


The  ‘  Devotees’  of  India  are  the  fubjeiSl  of  (ketch  6th.  They 
are,  as  might  be  expedlcd,  numerous  and  extravagant ;  but  our 
bounds  will  not  ‘permit  us  to  lay  their  various  freaks  before  the 
public. 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


■  ■  •»  y  • 

Art.  II.  Salmagundi  j  a  Mifcellanegus  Combination  of  Original 
Poetry:  confijling  of  llluftons  of  Fancy \  Amatory ^  Elegiac^  Ly^- 
rical^  Epigrammaticaly  and  other ‘Palatable  Ingredients,  pp.  151, 
4to.  7s.  6d.  Payne,  White,  andDebrett.  London^  1791. 


^HE  contents  of  this  publication  anfwer  (which  is  not  al- 
ways  the  cafe)  to  .the  titlcrpage ;  for  readers  of  almoft 
i|  every  defeription  will  here  find  fomething  to  fuit  their  palates.  If 
the  higher  ,  kinds  of  poetry  delight,  the  author  prefcnts  them 
with  ‘  Illufions  of  Fancy,  and  Amatory  Odes are  they 
lovers  of  the  more  plaintive  mufe,  he  offers  them  Elegy ;  or, 
if  they  choofe  to  laugh,  they  will  find  that  he  has  not  been  fpar- 
ing  in  this  part  of  his  entertainment.  It  was  .not  to  be  cx- 
peded  that  he  fhould  be  equally /uccefsful  in  this  extenfive  range 
of  poetry:  his  excellence,  we  thipk,  lies.Jn  the  ludicrous  and 
burlefque,  though  he  will. be  found^to  fill  the  more  ferious  de¬ 
partment  with  a  decent  refpedability. 

A  few  fpecimens  of  his  manyrcoloured  exhibition  Will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf. 


<  O  D*  E  IV. 

♦To  L  E  S  B.I  A*S  '  L  U  T  E. 

♦  YE  trembling  firings,  from  whofe  vibration  flow  . 

Joy^s  thrilling  tide  and  fadly  pleafing  woe: 

Soothing  the  fenfe,  yet  to  the  foul’s  reppfe 
Deftrudive  as  the  Ncrye  of  Cupid’s  Bow !  ^  . 

With  gentleft  melody  in  Lelbia’s  ear  .  .  * 

(If  any  mortal  founds  have  pow'r  to  tell) 

Whifper  how  much  T  hope'— Kow  much  I  fear—  ' 

The  pity  1  implore— the.  pains  *I  feel. 

F  4  When 
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Salmagun£* 

•  •  /  * 

When  her  fleet  touch  calls  forth  th*  enlivening  (Irain 
Bid  rapture  float  upon  the  charmed  air : 

Tell  her,  when  fad  th’  expreflive  notes  complain: 

*  So  breathes  thy  bard  the  figh  of  deep  defpair.* 

Of  yore  fuch  founds,  as  thrill  th’  enamour’d  bread 
When  Lefbia’s  hands  the  filver  chords  embrace. 

Could  lull  th’  embattled  elements  to  reft. 

Bend  knotted  oaks,  and  tame  a  ruthlefs  race ; 

Yet,  Lefbia!  like  ihy  lute  tho’  Orpheus  ftrung 
His  lyre  to  drains  divine,  its  amorous  lord 
For  tnee  had  left  Euridice  unfung. 

And  Pluto’s  gloomy  coniines  uncxplor’d.* 

‘PHILEMON;  An  Elegy. 

‘  WH  ERE  fliade  yon  yews  the  churchyard's  lonely  bourn 
With  faultering  ftcp,  abforb’d  in  thought  profound, 
Philemon  wends  in  folitude  to  mourn. 

While  Evening  pours  her  deep’ning  glooms  around. 

Loud  (hrieks  the  blaft,  the  fleety  torrent  drives. 

Wide  fpreads  the  tempeft’s  defolating  pow’r ; 

To  grief  alone  Philemon  recklefs  lives. 

No  rolling  peal  he  heeds,  cold  blaft  or  ihower. 

—  ' 

For  This  the  Date  that  ftampt  his  Emma’s  doom. 

In  his  fond  arms  (he  breath’d  her  life’s  laft  figh : 

‘  Say,  will  my  Love  e’er  feek  his  Emma’s  tomb  ?’ 

She  cried,  then  clos’d  in  death  each  willful  eye. 

No  fighs  he  breath’d,  for  angulfli  riv’d  his  breaft. 

Her  clay-cold  hand  he  grafp*d,  no  tears  he  Ihed, 

’Till  fmnting  nature  funk  by  grief  opprefs’d. 

And  ere  Diftraflion  came,  all  fenfe  was  fled. 

Now  Time  has  calm'd,  not  cur’d  Philemon’s  woe. 

For  grief  like  his,  life-woven  never  dies ; 

And  Hill  each  year’s  collefted  forrows  flow. 

As  drooping  o’er  his  Emma’s  tomb  he  fighs.’ . 

‘LINES  on  the  late  American  War. 

•  Written  in  the  Year  1778^ 

‘  UPON  a  treftle  Pig  was  laid,  * 

And  a  fad  fquealing  fure  it  made ; 

Kill-pig  flood  by  with  knife  anc^ee! : 

•  Lie  quiet;  can't  you  ?— Why  d^e  fqueal  ? 

•  Have  I  not  fed  you  with  my  peafe,  *  ' 

•  And  now,  for  trifles  fuch'as  thefe, 

‘  Will  you  rebel  ?-**-Brimful  of  vidlual,  *1  * 

‘  Won’t  you  be  kiU’d  and  cur’d  a  little  ?’  .  \ 
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T]o  whom  thus.  Piggy  in  reply  : 

Think’ft  thou  that  I  lhall  quiet  lie. 

And  that  for  peafc  my  life  Til  barter 
Then  Piggy#  you  mull  fhew  your  charter  ; 

Shew  you’re  exempted  more  than  others, 

Elfe  go  to  pot  like  all  your  brothers. —  flruggUs. 

Help,  neighbours!  help  1 — this  pig’s  fo  ftrong, 

1  think  1  cannot  hold  him  long: 

Help,  neighbours!  1  can*t  keep  him  under  ! 

Where  are  ye  all  ? — See,  by  your  blunder. 

He’s  burft  his  cords  ! - A  brute  uncivil. 

He’s  gone ! — I’ll  after— 

l^Exit  Pig,  and  KilUfig  after  him  *with  the  knife ^  He. 

^  Chorus  of  Neighbours* 

To  the  devilV 

From  the  *  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Dick,  an  Academical 
Cat,’  in  which  there  is  much  good  fatire,  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  in  which  he  paints  the  death  of  his  hero,  and  calls 
upon  cats  of  every  denomination  to  mourn  his  cataftrophe : 

^  Cats  who  frail  nymphs  in  gay  affemblles  guard, 

,  As  buckram  fllif,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 

Calumnious  Cats  who  circulate  faux  pas. 

And  reputations  maul  with  murd’rous  claws : 

Shrill  Cats,  whom  fierce  domellic  brawls  delight, 

Crofs  Cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite. 

Starch  Cats,  of  puritanic  afpedl  fad, 

And  learned  Cats  who  talk  their  hufbands  mad  ; 

Confounded  Cats  who  cough,  and  croak,  and  cry,  . 

And  maudlin  Cats  who  drink  eternally ; 
prim  Cats  of  countenance  and  mien  precife. 

Yet  oft’ner  hankering  for  men  than  mice; 

Curd  Cats  whom  nought  but  cafligation  checks. 

Penurious  Cats  who  buy.  their  coals  by  pecks ;  .  ' 
Faftidious  Cats  who  pine  for  coftly  cates. 

And  jealous  Cats  who  catechife  their  mates ; 

Cat-prudes^  who,  when  they’re  afk’d  the  quedion,  fquall. 
And  ne’er  give  anfwcr  categorical; 

Uncleanly  Cats  who  never  pare  their  nails, 

Cat-goffips  full  of  Canterbury  tales ; 

Cat-grandams  vex’d  with-adhmas  and  catarrhs. 

And  fuperdhlous  Cats  who  curfe  their  dars;  ^  *  ' 
Cats  who  their  favours  barter  for  a  bribe. 

Arid  canting  Cats,  the  word  of  all  the  tribe ! 

And  faded  Virgin-Cats,  and  Tabbies  old, 

*  Who  at  quadrille  remorfelefs  moufe  for  gbld; 

Cats  of  each  cl afs,*  craft,  calling,  and  degree,'  ■  * 

.  Mourn  Dick’s  calamitous  catallrophc. 
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*  Yet,  while  I  chant  the  caufe  of  Richard^s  end. 

Ye  fympathifing  Cats,  your  tears  fufpend  ! 

Then  (bed  enough  to  float  a  dozen  whales. 

And  ufe,  for  pocket-handkerchiefs,  your  tails ! — 

*  Fame  fays  (but  Fame  a  fland’rer  Hands  confefsM), 
Dick  his  own  fprats,  like  B****r  G*******e,  drefs’d 

'  But  to  the  advocates  of  truth  *tis  known. 

He  neither  ftaid  for  grace  nor  gridiron. 

Raw  fprats  he  fwore  were  worth  all  filh  befide, 

Frelh,  ftale,  ftcw’d,  fpitchcock*d,  fricaflee’d,  or  fried 
Then  fwallow’d  down  a  fcore  without  remorfe. 

And  three  fat  mice  flew  for  his  fecond  courfe : 

:  But,  whHe  the 'third  his  grinders  dyed  with  gore. 
Sudden  thofe  grinders  clos’d— to  grind  no  more! 

And  (dire  to  tell !)  cdmmilfion’d  by  Old  Nick, 

A  catalcpfy  made  an  end  of  Dick, 

*  Thus  from  the  Pafty's  furious  efcalade. 

Where  blood,  to  gravy  turn’d,  embrown’d  his  blade, 
(That  all-cncount’ring  blade  which  fcorn’d  to  fear 
Broil’d  gizzards  charg’d  with  Kian -gunpowder). 

From  rais’d-cruft  levell’d,'  never  more  to  rife. 

From  ducks  difpatch’d,  and  maflacred  minc'd-pies. 
From  turkey-poults  transfix’d  and  firlqins  flafh’d,  ' 
From  marrow-puddings  maul’d,  and  cuftards  quaih’d, 
Crimpt  cod,  *and  mutilated  mackarel. 

And  dcfolation  of  the.  turtle’s  (hell 
Some  alderman,  of  giant  appetite, 

A  furfcit  fwecps  to  cverlafting  night : 

Imbibing  claret  with  his  latelt  breath,  ' 

And  brandifhihg  his  knife  and  fork  in  death. 
Downward  a  gormandizing  ghoft  he  goes. 

And  bears  to  hell  frefli  fuel  on  his  nofe ; 

For  calipafh  explores  th'  infernal  fcene,‘ 

And  wilhes  PHegethon  one  vaft  terrene:’ 
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The  heroic  ballad  on  John  W — ks  is  a  mafterpiece  in 
way.  The  Barber’s^'Nuptials  is,  in  poetry,  what  Rowlandlbn 
feenes  are  in  defi^.  We  enumerate  no  more,  but  leave  ou 
readers  to  the  pefufal  of  the  work.  We  cannot  conclude  with 
out  remarking  that  our  author,  who  we  have  reafon  to  thini 
is  a  clergyman,  has,  in  fome.paflages,  forgot  the  clerical  cb 
rader.  We  have  feveral  paffages  of  this  fort  in  our  eye,  bu 
(hail  only  give  one  example : 


«  Various  Implements  belong  to  cv’ry  occupation ; 

Give  me  a  haunch  of  venifon — a  fig  for  in/piration  ! 
Verfes  and  odes  without  good  cheer  I  never  could  indite  ’em, 
Sure  he  wkp  meagre  days  devis’d  is  ^  ad  infinitum' 


Bcrlngton’j  Hi/lory  9f  tht  Ritgn  of  Htnry  the  Seconi. 

The  expreffions  marked  in  italics  furcly  (hould  not  hare  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  works  of  a  clergyman,  to  fay  nothing  ftronger; 
and  they  are  the  lefs  excufable,  as  nothing  like  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ftanza  of  the  Cantilena  of  Archdeacon  Mapes,  which 
he  pfofefles  to  imitate  :  . 

*  Sunm  cuique  proprium  dat  natura  munus. 

Ego  nunquam  potui  feribere  jejunus : 

Me  jejunum  vincere  poflet  puer  unus, 

Sitim  et  jejunium  odi  tanquam  funus.* 

The  point  of  the  following  epigrams  depends  upon  a 
this  perhaps  is  pardonable  in  epigrams,  but  the  writer  feems  too 
fond  of  a  play  of  words  in  many  other  parts  of  his  publication  : 

*  ifitafbium  jun/enis  qui  propter  amorem  *  Molly  StoKe* 

mortem  Jibi  confei^vit. 

•^Molly  fuit  Saxum;  fi  Saxum  Molle  fuiflet 
Non  foret  hie  fubtis,  fed  Aipcreflet  earn. 


.  *  In  illuftrijjimam  Dominam  -  ------  in  agro 

^  Salve !  Regia  Virgo,  quse  rccertti 
■Large  hoftra  rigas  vireta  rivo ! — 

O,  qusi  tarn  bene  mingis  et  benigne, 

Vero  nomine  difta  Principissa  !* 

We  know  from  experience  that  a  good  purifier  is  a  chafaSler  of 
importance  in  the  univerfities :  but  fuch  a  one  fhould  be  fparing 
of  his  talent  when  he  ventures  without  the  pfecinds  of  his  alma 
materj  efpecially  when  he  appears  as  an  author. 

This  work  is  prefented  to  the  public  in  a  truly  elegant  form* 
The  vignette  by  Burney,  and  engraved  by  Heath,  is  beautiful.- 
The  defigner,  however,  feems  to  have  caught  his  ideas  of 
fairies  from  F ufeli,  who,  with  confiderable  genius,  is  a  decided 
mannerift."  -  -■  -  —  - 


Art;  ill.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second^  and  of 
Richard  and  John^  his  Sonsj  with  the  Events  of  the  Period  from 
1154/5  1216.  In  which  the  Charalier  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is 
vindicated  from  the  Attacks  of  George^  Lord  Lyttelton.  By  the 
Rev.  Jo/eph  Berinoton.  pp.  682.  Ato,  il.  is.  Robiofons* 
London,  1790.  . 

[  Continued.  ] 

Two  OTHER  points  of  difputc,  omitted  by  Mr.  Berington. 

^NE  of  thefe  turned  upon  the  king’s  folicitation  to  Becket^ 
for  'that  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  was  vacated 
y  the  king’s  promotion  of  Becket  to  the  archbifhoprick,  and 

which 


^  .Bcrington^i  Hifiory  of  the  Kttgn  of  Henry  the  Second. 

.which  was  then*  in  the  patronage  cffBccket  as  archbifhop.  Yet 
Becket  declined  to  liften  to  the  king’s  folicitation,  a  while.  He 
at  laft  complied.  But  he  offended  the  king  hy/  the  delay. 

*  Th(^as,’  fays  Diceto^,  *  ex  archidiacono  Cantuarienfi  fump- 

*  tus  ad  archiepifeopatum,  ad  inllantiifimam  regis  poftula>^ 

*  tioncm  diutius  diftulit  archidiaconatum  transferre.  7'ranf- 

*  tulit  tandem  ficut  fex  petiit^  fed  gratiam  regis,  ad  tempus  fub- 
‘  ftraftam  ut  videbatur  fibi,  poftmodum  redintegratani  non  ad 

*  plenum,  agnovit^.’*  Mr.  Carte  remarks  very  judicioufly  upon 
this  incident;  ‘  this  (hews  that  in  thofe  days  it  was  no  part  of 

*  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  prefent  to.  preferments  voided 
by  promotions  to  bifhopricks.’  But  he  adds,  with  lefs  judi- 

cioufnefs,  that  ‘  fuch  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  patrons 

*  owed  its  origin  undoubtedly  to  the  arbitrary  maxims  and  rapa- 
‘  clous  meafures  of  the  popes,  who  ftuck  at  no  injiiftice  to  in- 

*  creafe  their  own  power  f  This  quarrel  was  obvioufly  prior 
to  the  difpute  concerning  the  refumptions.  The  king’s  favour 

'  was  withdrawn  only  fer  a  time^  in  confequence  of  Becket’s  de¬ 
lay  about  the  archdeacoru’y ;  and  was  again  rejhred  to  him  af¬ 
terwards,  though  not  in  full  meafure.  But,  in  the  difpute 
V  on  the  refumptions,  a  breach  was  opened  betwdxt  the  king  and 
Bccket,  which  was  neyer  clofed  again.  This  perhaps  concurred 
with  the  inconfiderablenefs.  of  the  faft,  to  lead  Mr.  Berington 
into  a  total  fuppreflion  of  it.  But  we  cannot  applaud  his  judg- 
ment  in  fo  afting.  The  king’s  conduft  was  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Berington  ftiould  have  dwelt  upon  the  wrong.  The  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  was  now  making  its  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  pa¬ 
trons.  ‘  For  that  encroachment  did  not;’  as- Mr.  Carte  has 
'feid,  ^  owe  its  origin  undoubtedly  to  the  arbitrary  maxims  and 
‘‘  rapacious  meafures  of  the  popes.’  Thefe  could  never  have 
had  any  concern  with  it,  as  they  had  no  intereft  in  it.  'I'hc 
king  alone  was  interefted,  and  was  alone  concerned,  in  it.  I'his 
fa£l  too  fhews  us  the  adlual  ftate,  in  which  the  king’s  encroach¬ 
ment  flood  at  prefent.  .The  right  of  patronage  for  the  va¬ 
cancy,  was  not  then  transferred  by  the  prerogative  to  the  crown. 
The  patronage  of  the  archdeaconry,  we  fee,  ftill  vefted  in  the 
archbifhop.  But  the  king  was  very  prejjing  upon  him,  to  exer- 
cife  this  patronage  in  favour  of*  the  king’s  clerk.  The^king 
even  demanded  this  exercife.  Diceto  calls  the  kind’s  folicita- 
*tion  exprefsly,  ‘  inJlaHtijfimam  regis  pojiulationem.'  Here  there¬ 
fore  we  find  the  firft  commencement  of  that  prerogative,  which 
has  now  twifled  itfelf  round  the  very  rim  of  the  crown  itfelf. 
And  Mr.  Berington  ought  in  good  fenfe  to  have  taken  his 
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BiringtonV  Hijhry  of  the  Reign^of  Henry  the  SeccnJ.  9J'' 

fifft  ftand  of  oppofitio’n  from  Beckct  to  Henryk  upon  this  very' 
ground  of  rcafon  tand  of  law ;  and  appealed  to  all  the  injured 
patrons  in  the  kingdom  for  the  juftnefs  of  his  oppofitibn* 

I  hc  other  point  of  difpute,  omitted  by  Mr.  Berington^  is 
this:  ‘  Ecclefiam  dc  Eynesfordia^’  fays  Fitz-Stephen  the  fwom 
advocate  of  Becket,  ^  cuidam.  clerico  Laurentio  archiepifeopus 
V  donaverat.  a  Ejus  fiquidem  eft,  tarn  baronum  fuorum  quam 
‘  rnonachbrum  Cantuarienfium,  vacantes  in  villis  donate  ec-" 

‘  clefias.  Dominus  yillse  Willelmus  de  Eynesfordia,  reclamans,* 

‘  homines  Laurentii  expulit;  archiepifeopus  euin  excommuni-' 

*  cavit.  Rex  ftatim  archiepifeojy)  feriplit,  ut  cum  abfolverct. 

‘  Refpondit  archiepifeopus^  non  effe  regis  prsecipere  quenquam 
‘  abfolvi,  ficut  ncc  excommunicari.  Rex  contendit,  de  regali 
‘  fua  eflb  dignitate,  quid  non  excommunicetur  qui  de  eo  in  ca-’ 

*  pite  teneat,  ipfo  inconfulfo/  But  Diceto  here  affigns  a  rea- 
fon  from  the  king,  which  carries  much  weight  with  it:  ‘  ne,  fi 
‘  fuper  hoc  Tex  cercioratus  non  fuerit,^  not  confulted  upon  the 
excommunication  beforehand,  but  apprized  of  it  at  the  time, 

^  ignorantia  lapfus  aminunket  excommunicate^  capitaneum  fuum 
‘  venientem  ad  fe,  vel  invitam  ad  ojeufufn^  vcl  recipiens  in  confix 
^  hum.*.  But,  as  Fitz-Stephen  goes  on,  ‘  tandem  ad  regem  mi- 
^  tigandum,  qui  jam  in  eum  excandefeebatj  et  non  nili  per 

.  ^  nuncios  ei  loquebatur;  archiepifeopus  Willelmum ‘abfolvit* 
‘/Etaitdeeo  rex  apud  Wyndeforum,  nunc  ei  inde  gratiam  non 
‘  habes*.f:  eWe^fee  enough  upon  the  face  of  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions,  not  to'  cenfure  Henry  in  this  point,  as  we  have*  done  in* 
the  preceding  one.  But  Mr- Carte  has  laid  open  the' whole 
bufinefe  with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  knowledge,  that* we  can-' 
not  withhold  his  account' frorri  our  readers. 

*  ^  The  church  of  Eynesford  in  KenV  he  tells  us,  *  Bccket 

*  had  beftowed  upon  one  Laurence,  on  a  pretence,  which  ap- 

*  pears  fomeWhat  extr^rdinafy,  'which  was  certainly  illegal,  and 
‘  would  lay  the  foundation  of  numberlefs  difputes  and  ufurpa- 

*  tionson  the  right  of  patrons;  maintaining  it  to  be  the  arch- 
^  bilhop’s  prerogative,  to  prefent  to  all  churches'ih  the  manors, 
‘  either  of  his  military  tenants,  or. of  the  monks  of  Canter- 
i  bury,  when  they  became  vacant.*  '  In  difputes  like  this  about 
rights,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  decifivcly,  on  which  fide  tho 
right  lies.  But  it  is  peculiarly  eafy  to  determine  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  cafe.  William,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eynesford,  ^  claimed 
‘  the  advowfon  as  annexed  to  it  (fee  Liber  Niger  Scacchar^ 

*  P-  54)**^  And  ‘  that  William  was  the  rightful  patron,  appear^ 
^  from*  his  donation  of  the  advoufon  to  the  convent  of  Chf  i/i-Chdrehy 
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^•and  archbllhop  Richard  (Becket’s  immediate  fuccefTory^/r  pub- 

*  lie  acknowledgment  of  the  convent’s  right  to  it,  in  virtue  of 

*  that  grant  (Gervas.  Adta  Pontif.  Cantuar.  col.  1675)./  Thefe; 
fa^s  tell  us  fufficiently  the  illegality  and  injufticc^  of  Becket’s 
claim.  But  let  us  fee  Gervafe’s  own  account  in  his  own  words, 
left  we  fliould  be  deceived  by  the  reference.  ‘  Ricardus  autem: 
‘  archiepifeopus,’  he  informs  us,  ‘  primp  eleftionis  fuse  anno,* 

*  omnes  eceUfias  de  villls  monachorum  Cantuarienjium^*  which  had' 
obvioufly  been  taken  from  them  before  by  Becket,  ‘  eifdem 

*  rifiitui!j  qpas  confeffus  eft  in  audientia  multorum,  de  jure  et 

^  dana^ione  eorum  — ecclefiam  quoque  de  Eineford^  quam 

*  cpnfeffus  eft  in  audientia  multorum,  quod  JVilUlmm^  dominus* 
‘.ejufdem  fundi,  dederat  conventui  Cantuarienji:  exenia- quoque 

*  conventui,  quae  de  quibufdam  villis  monachorum  foie-* 
V  bant,  jtd  injujie^  archiepifeopi  deferri.*.’.  We  thus  fee  the 
nature  of  the  prefent  claim,  more  clearly  than  we  did.  William 
had  given  the  patronage  of  this  living  to  the  chapter  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  aiid  the  chapter  had  accepted  it  from  him,  previoufly  to 
this  challenge  of  it  from  Becket.  For  that  reafon  Fitz-Stephen 
notice^  what,  without  reference  to  that^  feems  fo  accountable ; 
Becket’s  averted  right,  \  tarn  baronum  fuorum,  quam  mono- 

*  ehotuta  Cantuariepjium^  vacantes  in  villis  donare  ecclelias.’  He 
infifted,  that  William,  the  lord  ' of  the  manor,  had  no  right  tor 
give,  and  ^hat  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  had  therefore  no  right 
to  r^eive,  the  advowfon  of  the  living ;  becaufe  the  manor  wasr 
held  from  him  the  archbifhop.  We  thus  behold  Becket,  not 
oaly  quarrelling  with, the  king  about  bis  claims  to  manors,* 
C^les,  and.  honours,  held  under  the  crown ;  but  even  fquab- 
bling  with  his  own  monks,  and*  with  his  very  chapter,  about  the 
s^vowfon  of  a  living,  which  had  been  always  attached  to  the 
manor,  which  had  been  given  as  fuch  bv  the  lord  to  the  chapter; 
^nd  accepted  as  Ciich  by  the  chapter  itlelf.  Here  therefore  we 
have  every  principle  of  law,  as  then  and  now  acknowledged; 
militatii^  dire£fly  againft  tl^  claim  of  Becket ;  and  both  the 
cbapter.and  the  lord  united.under  it,  In  crying  out  againft  the 
exorbitance  of  the  claim.  But  we  have  even  niore  than  this; 
We  fee  that  Becket  had  takdn  away  all  the  churches  that  were 
m  the  lands  belonging  to  the  chapter ;  and  attached  the  patron¬ 
age  of  them  all  to  himfelf ;  agreeably  to  what  Fitz-Stephen  has 
told^us  before,  that  he  aflerted  a  right  to  all.  His  claim  to  the 
church  of  Fynesford,  therefore,  was  only  a  precedent  for  alh 
He  thus  wrelted  all  the  livings  l^longing  to  his  chapter,  and  'all 
tb?  benefices  nominated  to  by  his  barons,  entirely  to  himfelf ; 
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to  the  fuperfedeiKC  of  all  law,  and  to  the  violation  of  all  juiUce  ; 
even  to  fuch  a  violation  and  fuperfedcnce,  as  the  king  himiidf 
bad  never  prefumed  to  make,  by  feizing  the  ecclefialtical  pa¬ 
tronage  of  all  his  barons.  Yet  Becket  was  not  content  with 
ihls.  He  even  ufurped  the  ‘  exenia,"  or  ^  boons,*  as  they  arc 
called  in  fome  of  our  collegiate  churches  at  prefent,  which  were 
paid  to  the  chapter  from  fome  of  their  lands  ;  and  applied  them 
i  to  bis  own  ufe.  This  perhaps  is  a  more  glaring  adt  of  violence, 
i  than  the  others.  It  comes  down  at  once  to  the  common  level 
erf  univerfal  property,  and  reprefents  Becket  to  us  in  the  plain 
I  light  of  a  moji  rever.nd  robber.  Nor  can  we  be  unjuft  in  faying 
this.  We  have  the  .  very  teftimony  of  Richard,  his  immediate, 
fucceflbr,  that  he  was  all  this  ;  when  he  confefled  formally,  that, 
thefe  had  been  all  taken  unjuttly  from  the  chapter;  and  folemnly. 
reftored  them  back  to  it. 

But,  as  Mr.  Carte  proceeds,  ^  it  was  an  arbitrary,  if  not  an 
‘  infamous,  pradtice  in  that  age,  adopted  after  the  example  and 
‘•by  the  encouragement  of  popes,  for  bifliops  to  take  upon 
‘  them  to  be  judges  in  their  own  caufes\  and  when  they  had  a. 

‘  difpute  with  any  one,  either  for  the  defence  or  recovery  o£ 
their  temporal  pofleliions,  to  wave  proceedings  at  lawj  and  load, 
^  him  immediately  with  an  excommunication ;  a  cenfure  ufed  in 

1*.  the  primitive  church,  only  in  the  cafe  of  hereticks,  or  for  the 
‘  corredtion  of  public  finners,  to  avoid  fcandal. — Upon  the  ex.- 
^  pulfion  of  Laurence’s  agents,  who  had  taken  poflbflion  of  the 
^  church  of  Eynesford,  by  William,  lord  of  the  manor,  claim-* 

‘  ing  the  advowfon  as  annexed  to  it,*  contending  for  the  right 
of  the  chapter,  contending  for  his  own  right  as  the  fource  o£ 
chat,  and  contending  for  the  right  of  all  his  brother-barons  un¬ 
der  the  archbiftiop ;  ‘  he  immediately  excommunicated  William, 

‘  notwithftanding  he  held  lands  under  the  crown,  and  had  the 
‘  privileges  of  the  king’s  military  tenants.  When  the  Con- 
‘  queror  firft  introduced  the  papal  authority  into  England,  there 
'  (Eadmer,  p.  4,  Diceto,  col.  536)  was  a  law.  made  with  an 
‘  exprefs  defign  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  eccleiiafti- 
‘  cal  power  on  the  civil,  that  fuch  tenants  of  the  crown  ftiould 
^  not  be  excommunicated  without  the  confent  or  knowledge  of 
*  the  king  ;  who  would,  by ‘the  corifequences  of  that  cenfure, 
'  lofe  the  fervice  of  his  vaflkl.’  The  law  of  the  Conqueror,  as 
noticed  in  Eadmer,  p.  6,  was  this,  that  none  of  his  bilhops 
*  nifi  ejus  precepto  implacitarct,  aut  excbmmunicaret,  aut  ulli 
‘  eccleiiaftici  Vigoris  pena  conftringerat,’  any  of  his  barons. 
But  Henry’s  plea  was  much  humbler;  royal  prerogative  then 
ftooping  under  ecclefiaftical-  power,  as  it  has  fince  dpn^  under 
popular;  that  he  would  be  certified  of  the  excommunication  at 
the  time,  left,  ‘  in  his  ignorance  of  the  cenfure;  he  ftiould 

‘  communicate 
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^  communicate  with  the  excommunicated/  But,  as  Mr.  Carte 
goes  on,  ‘  Henry,  incenfed  at  the  violation  of  this  law,  wrote  at 

*  iirft  to  the  archbifhop  to  abfolve  William ;  but  upon  his  re-. 
^  fufal  to' do  fo,  and  denying  the  validity  of  the  king’s  orders, 
^  ifTued  agreeably  to  the  conftitution,  and  for  enforcing  obe- 
^  dience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  thus  adding  to  the  former  a 
^  frefli  infult  on  the  royal  authority,  He  treated  with  him  after- 

*  wards,  and  renewed  his, orders,  only  by  mefl'engers.  It  was, 

*  with  the  worft  grace  in  nature,  that  Becket  complied  at  laft, 

*  and  abfolved  William*.’  In  this  part  of  the  bufinefs,  the 
conduft  of  Becket  is  fhewn  to  be  as  contrary  to  law  and  equity, 
as  we  have  feen  it  to  be  before.  That  a  prelate,  that  any  man, 
ihould  prefume  to  make  himfelf  a  deciding  judge  in  his  own 
caufe;  inftead.of  appealing  to  the  courts  of  juftice,  ftiouldhave 
recourfc  to  his  own  power ;  and  (hould  introduce  that  fpiritual. 
authority^  which  was  given  him  ’merely  for  .the  edification  of 
the  church,  in  fupport  of  his  private  difputes,  and  in, aid  of  his 
perfonal-prefumption ;  betrays  the  fpirit  of  Becket  very  ftrik- 
ingly  to  us,  and  ihews  him  in  colours  very  unfavourable  to  his 
character. 

We' cannot  but  applaud,  -therefore,  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Be- 
rington  for  fuppreffing  this  incident ;  though  we  have. blamed  it 
for  omitting  the  other.  We  muft  perhaps  fay  fomething  more. 
We  can  hardly  think  him  a  fair  exhibitor  of  fadls,  who  in  a 
profeiled  defign  of  giving  Becket  to  our  view,  juft  as  he  was  in 
reality,  has  omitted  or  fupprefled  either.  Thefe  fa<fts  tell  us  the 
tone  of  Becket’s  mind' very  fignificantly.  That  therefore  ftiould 
have  been  related  to  his  honour,  and  this  to  his  difgrace.  The 
omiffion  of  that  is  incompatible  with  the  obvious  intention,  of 
difplaying  Becket  with  all  the  luftre  of  an^ecclefiaftical  patriot- 
about  him.  The  fuppreflion  of  this  is  didlated  by  that  very  in¬ 
tention*  we  fear,  and  cafts  a  little  lhade  upon  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Berington.  * 

But  let  us  now  pufh  on  to  what  Mr.  Berington  alledgcs 
himfelf. 

The  FOURTH  and  grand  point  of  difpute. 


‘  Henry  I.  in  his  charter  of  liberties^  declared  the  church  to 
*  be  frie\\  a  word  of  great  latitude:  and  Stephen  confirmed 
‘  to  it,' by  a  folemn  grant,  “  all  its  liberties,  privileges,  and  an- 
cient  cuftoms,  together  with  its  lands  and  pofleffions.’^ — ‘‘  All 
“  power  and  jurifdiftion  over  the/>r^»r  and  property  of  eccle- 
“  liaftics,”  he.conimits  to  jhe  bifliops  j  and  promifes  to  obferve, 
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«  and  commands  to  be  obfervedj  “  the  good  and  an<5ient  laws, 
«  and  juft  cuftoms,  regarding  miirdersj  pleadings,  and  other 
“  matters*.**  Hcnryj  at  his  acceffion,  made  no  alterations  in 
‘  thefe  grantsj  or  ftatutes }  though,  in  his  charuri  he  only  men- 

*  tions  the  cuftoms,  and  grants,  and  liberties,  which  his  grand- 
‘  father,  Henry,  had  given- and  beftowed  f.  The  immunities  of 

*  the  general  church  were,  at  this  time,  very  numerous,  and 
‘  among  thefe  was  the  exemption  of  the  perfons  of  eccleliaftics, 
*'  whatever  crimes  they  had  committed,  from  all  civil  controuh 

*  The  laws,  on  which  thefe  immunities  were  fuppofcd  to  reft, 

‘  had,  by  far  the  greater  part,  no  fan£fion  from  antiquity  (hot* 

*  withftanding  the  bold  aftertions  of  ignorant  canonifts),  and 
‘  from  reafon  they  coUld  have  none.  They  were,  however, 

‘  admitted,  and  in  our/COUrts,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  other  coun- 

*  tries,  univerfally  obtained  the  force  of  irrefragable  decrees 
But  let  us  here  paufe  a  moment,  juft  to  notice  the  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  condud  of  Mr.  Berington,  in  the  preceding  part.  '  He  !s 
to  vindicate  Becket,  we  are  apprifed,  for  maintaining  the  per- 
fonal  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  general  judicatures  of 
the  realm.  He  is  therefore  to  found  this  exemption  in  fome 
law  canonical  or  fecul jr.  Y et  he  (peaks  only  of  canons  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  fpetifs  none*  He  fpecifies  only  a  feculur  law;  He 
thus  gives  up  all  plea  of  exemption  from  the  canons.  He  relit 
upon  the  fecular  law  alone.  But  what  is  this  law  ?  It  is  a 
grant — from  the  ufurper  Stephen.  It  is  like  another  claim  that 
we  have  had  from  Becket  before,  of  the  lands  of  William  de 
Ros  in  Kent  j  bnaufe  Stephen  had  given  them  to  the  church  of  Can- 
Urbury.  Both  were  ads  null  and  void  in  themfelves.  And,  as 
Mr.  Berington,  from  his  mention  of  this  legal  authority  alone, 
leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to  fup^ole  he  had  no  better;  fb  has  he 
reared  his  edifice  of  vindication,  even  in  the  central  pillar  of  tlje 
whole,  upon  an  apparent  bog. 

Henry  ‘  thdefore  ordaTnedy  that  fuch  ecclefiafiics  as,  in  fii« 

^  ture,  ihould  be  accufed  of  heinous  crimes,  Ihould  be  deli- 
^  vered  into  the  hands  of  the  bifhop,  by  whom,  if  found  guilty, 

^  they  were,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king’s  officers,  to  be  iirft 
!«  degraded,  and  then  given  up  to  the  fecular  tribunal  to  be  pu- 
^  oilhed  The  bifhops  oppofed  the  innovation,  for  fuen  Jt 
I*  was,  as  an  infringement  of  the  canons  and  the  privileges  of 
‘  the  church:  befides,  they  contended  that  no  one  fhculd  he 

*  puni/hed  twice  for  the  fame  crime,  and  that  ecclefiafiical  ccii- 
‘  fares,  which  fell  immediately  oh  the  Cpul,  were  of  all  puniih« 
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\\  meiHs  tha  moft  grievous*  .They  did  not  deny  but  a  church- 
j  ^  man^  when  once  degraded  from  his  orders,  was  liable  to  be 
^  punilhed,  in  the  fecular  court,  for  any  crime  he  might  after- 
.  *  wards  commit.  The  primate  flood  foremoft  in  this  oppofi- 
tiop  to  the  royal  will/  In  this  extra£l  there  is  fomething 
^more  than  the  weaknefs  of  prejudice,  even  the  wilfulnefs  of  dif- 
^  ingenuity,  we  apprehend.  That  Henry  *  ordained^  what  Mr. 
Berington  here  {latest  and  fo  ‘  his  application’ to  the  bilhops 
for  their  confent  to  it,  ‘  was  preceded,’  which  Mr.  Berington 
*fays  hereafter,  ‘  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  which  it  was  his  defign 
to  enforce  /  is  really  all  falfe  in  fa£l.  It  is  fhewn  to  be  fo  by 
the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Beiington’s  pwn  ftatement  j  his  ‘  ordU 
nance’  being  moft  prepofteroufly  followed  in  this,  by  an  ‘  ap- 
‘  plication though  the  ‘  application’  was  for  the  confent  of 
.the  bifhops,  and  the  ‘  ordinance’  was  ‘  an  arbitrary  decree, 
‘  which  it  was  his  defign  to  enforce.’  The  ^  ordinance’  indeed 
is  the  ‘  application’  itfcif.  One  writer,  the  very  writer  cited  by 
him,  in  his  brief  mode  of  relating  the  hiftory,  has  ufed  the. word 
dccreverat*.’  But  a  much  more  circumftantial  writer,  the 
very*  encoiniaft  of  Becket,  ftiews  it  to  have  been  merely  a  pc- 
.  tition,  though  the  petition  of  royalty.  *  Peio  igitur  et 
Tays  the  king,  ‘  ut  tuo,  domine  Cantuarienfis,  ct  coepifeoporum 
^  tuorum  confenfujC^trxci  in  maleficiis  deprehenfi  vel  convidivcl 
.  •  confefli  exautorentur  illico,  et  mox  curiae  meae  li^ftoribus  tra- 
dantur,  ut  omni  dcfenfione  ecelefiae  deftituti,  corporaliter  pc- 
rimantur.  Fok  etiam  et  peto^  ut,  in  ilia  exautoratione,  de  mcis 
;  *  ofHcialibus  aliquem  intereffe  confentiatis^  ut  exautoratum  clcri- 

*  cum  mox  cpmprehendar,  ne  qua  ei  fiat  copia  corporalem  vin- 
'^‘di£lam  effugiendi.  Ad  haec  dominus  Cantuarienfis,  cum  fu- 
,  *  per  petitioms  hujus  refponfo,’  &c.f  So  difingenuoufly  hai 

Mr.*  Berington  caught  at  a  word,  to  change  the  colour  of  a  fad; 
,  and  •  turned  what  is  apparently  an  ‘  application’,  for  confent, 
^iato  an  *  arbitrary  decree,’  which  the  king  w^s  refolved  to 
>  enforce!’^  ^  .. 

.Nor  is  he  lefs  difingenuouSj  when  he  alledges  that  *  thebi- 

*  (hops  oppofed  the  innovation,’  and  that  Becket  ‘  ftood  foremd 
.  ‘  in  this  oppofition.’  The  biOiops  were  for  acceding  to  f« 

king/s  ovei tores.  Becket  alone  was  for  rejedting.  then}.  ‘  Efi- 
.  *  copi  dicebaot,  fecund um  leges  feculi,’  an  afl'ertion  that  cc;> 
"  curs  with  Mr.  Berington’s  mode  of  ftating^the  fecular  law  be 
fore,  to  fhew, there  was  no  fecular  law  in  England  at  the  ti® 
for  this  exemption  but  the  grant  of  Stephen,  and  that  this 
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wa9  confidered  by  the  bishops  thcmfelveS)  like. all  the  other 

f rants  of  Stephen,  to  be  null  and  void,  ^  clericbs  exautoratos 
curia:  tradendos,  et  port  pcenam  fpiritualem,  corporaliter  pu- 
^  niendos. — Non  ergo  mirum,  inquiunt,  li  privationcm  ordinis 
^  fequatur  fupplicium  corporis.  Id  ipfum  etlani  non  folum  /r- 
*  gibus^  fed  etiam  nutenticis  probabcant  exeniplisi  Levitas  Ve- 
«  teris  Teftamenti  proporientes  in  medium,*  &c.  Yet,  ‘  the 
‘  biftiops,*  avers  Mr.  Beniigton,  *  oppofed  this  Innovatipn,  for 
^  fuch  it  was  when  they  a<StualIy  C9ritcfnded  for  itj  and  point* 
edly.  declared  it  to  be  qo  ‘  innovation.* — Dominiis  yero  Cantu* 
^  arienfis  facris  canonibus  confentienS,^  riot  orie  of  which  either 
he  or  Mr.  Berington  cites,  and  not  one  of  which  we  believe 
is  to  be  cited  at  home^^'  ‘  in  contrarium  allegabat,  alTerens 
omnino  injujium  fore,  et  conirz  canonesy  et  fcohtFa  Deum-^  not, 
as  he  ought  to  have  fald  in  confonarice  with  his  argument,  that 
a  clergyman  fhoUld  be  fubjeft  even  for  crimes  to  the  jurifdidtion 
6f  the  tempdfal  courts,'  but,  in  a  moft  intpettinent  digreffion  to 
a  metaphyfical  point,  arid  a  moft  ridiculous  produdfion  of  an  er- 
torieous  principle,  that  a  man  ftlould  be  puriiflied  in  two  courts 
for  the  fame  ofence,  ‘  fi  6b  uniuS  punitioriem  delifti,  duo  quis 
^  fabent  jddicia.*  This  iriftant  defertion  of  the  ground  of  law, 
and  this  wild  wandering  into  a  metaphyfical  lubtlcty,  (he\ys 
again  that  Becket  had  no  law,  even  canonical,  to  adduce  for  this 
fcalnri.  He  only  alledges  the  canons,  we  fee,  for  a  confirm^ion 
of.  his  Own  hypothefe^  concerning  two  judgments  for  one 
offence.  This  hypothefis,  therefore,  was  the  whole,  on  which 
he  reftdd  his  oppofition.  He  did  not  dare  to  fay  with  Mr.  Be- 
tington^  that  it  was  an  ^  innovation*  on  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  clergymen  to  be  fubjeft  in  criminal  caufeS  to  fecular’ judg- 
toentSi  He  did  not  with  Mr.  Befingtoh  prefume  to  adduce  the 
grant  of  Stephen.  No  1  The  biftiop^  before  him  had  aft^ted 
the  laws  of  the  laridj  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  king.  And  he 
had  not  the  effrontery  of  the  indiferetion,  to  affirm  the  con¬ 
trary.  So  much  do  the  very  Bifhops,  arid  fo  much  do^  even 
Becket  himfelf,  Hip  away  from  their  zealous  advocate,  and 
leave  him  ftruggling  in  the  hard  and  fruitlefs  contention  for 
them. 

[  To  be  continued.  ]  . 
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fi  Scenic  reprefentation  of  life,  or  fomething  like  Aeatrlcal 
exhibitions,  has  appeared  in  all  nations  not  abfolutely  fa- 
No  wonder  then  that  the  Indians,  who  appear  to  nave 
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convenient  than  any  modern  language  for  a  fcrupulous  interllneaiy 
verfion.  I  then  turned  it  word  for  word  into  Englifb^  and  after¬ 
wards,  without  adding  or  fupprefCng  any  material  fentence,  difen- 

f raged  it  from  the  ftifthefs  of  a  foreign  idiom,  and  prepared  the  faitK* 
ul  tranflation  of  the  Indian  drama,  which  1  now  preient  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  moft  pleating  and  authentic  pidure  of  old  Hindu  manners, 
and  one  of  the  greateil  curiotities  that  the  literature  of  Afia  has  yet 
brought  to  light.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

<  Dramatic  poetry  muft  have.been  immemorially  ancient  in  the  In* 
.dian  empire;  the  invention  of  it  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Bheret,  a 
iage  believed  to  have  been  isfpired,  who  invented  alfo  a  fytlem  of 
jnuiic  which  bears  his  name ;  but  this  opinion  of  its  origin  is  ren¬ 
dered  very  doubtful  by  the  univerfal  belief,  that  the  firft  Sanfcrit 
verfe  ever  heard  by  mortals  was  pronounced  in  a  burft  of  refentmept 
by  the  great  Valmic,  who  flourifhed  in  the  tilver  age  of  the  world, 
and  was  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  war  of  his  contemporary, 
Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya;  fo  that  no  drama  in  verfe  could  have  be^ 
reprefpnted  before  his  time;  and  the  Indians  have* a  wild  (lory,  that  * 
the  firil  regular  play,  on  the  fame  fubje&  with  the  Ramayan,  was 
compofed  by  Hanumat  or  Pavan,  who  commanded  an  army  of  fatyrs 
or  mountaineers  in  Rama’s  expedition  again  ft  Lanca :  they  add,  that 
he  engraved  it  on  a  fmootb  rock,  which,  being  diflatisfied  wit&  his 
compofition,  he  hurled  into  the  fea  ;  and  that,  many  years  after,  a 
learned  prince  ordered  expert  divers  to  take  impreffions  of  the  poem 
on  wax,  by  which  means  the  drama  was  in  great  meafure  reftored  ;  , 

_  and  my  Pandit  afllires  me  that  he  is  in  polTeflion  of  it.  By  whomib* 
ever,  or  in  whatever  age,  this  fpecies  of  entertmnment  was.  invented, 
itis  ver^  certain,  that  it  was  carried  to  great  perfedion  in  jts  kind, 
when  Vicramaditya,  who  reigned  in  the  iirft  century  before  Chrift, 
gave  encouragement  to  poets,  philologers,  and  mathematicians,  at  a 
.  time  when  the  Britons  were  as  unlettered  and  nnpolifhed  as  the  army 
of  Hanumat.  Nine  men  of  genius,  commonly  called  the  nine  gems, 
attended  his  court,  and  were  fplendidly  fupported  by  his  bounty; 
and  Calid^  is  unanimoufly  flowed  to  have  been  the  brighteft  of 
them;  A  modern  epigram  was  lately  repeated  to  me,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  author  of  Sacontala,  that  1  cannot  forbear  exhi¬ 
biting  a  literal  verfion  of  it:  *  Poetry  was  the  fportful  daughter  pf 
Valmic,  and,  having  been  educated  by  Vyafa,  (he  chofe  C^idas  for 
her  bridegroom  after  the  manner  of  V^iderbha :  (he  was  the  mother 
of  Amara,  Sundar,  Sanc’ha,  Dhanic ;  but  now,  old  and  decrepit,  her 
beauty  faded,  and  her  unadorned  feet  flipping  as  (he  walks,  in  whofe 
cottage  does  (he  difdain  to  take  (belter  ?’ 

•  All  the  other  works  of  our  illuftrious  poet,  the  Shakfpeare  of  In¬ 
dia,  that  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  are  a  fecond  play,  in  five 
afts,  entitled  Urvasi ;  an  heroic  poem,  or  rather  a  feries  of  jpoems  in 
one  book,  on  the  Children  of  the  Sun ;  another,  with  perfect  unity 
of  a£tion,  on  the  Birth  of  Cumara,  god  of  war ;  two  or  three  love 
t^es  in  verfe :  and  an  excellent  little  work  on  Sanfcrit  metre,  pre- 
cifcly  in  the  manner  of  Terentianus  ;  but  he  is  believed  by  fome  to 
Imivc  revifed  the  works  of  Valmic  and  Vy^a,  and  to  have  correfted 
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the  perfeA  editions  of  them  which  now  current :  this  at  lead  it'td. 
micted  by  all,  that  ‘he  (lands  next  in  reputation  to  thole  venerable 
bards ;  and  we  mud  regret,  that  he  has  left  only  two  dramatic  poems, 
'cfpecially  as  the  dories  in  his  Kaghuvanfa  would  have  fupplied  hiin 
‘with  a  number  of  excellent  fubjedtsT — Some  of  his  oontcmporarici, 
and  other  Hindu  poets  even  to  our  own  times,  have  compofed  fo 
'many  tragedies,  comedies;  farces,  and  mufical  pieces,  that  the  Indian 
theatre  would  fill  as  many  volumes  as  th^t  of  any  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern' Europe :  all  the  Pandits  alTert  that  their  plays  are  innu¬ 
merable;  and,  on  my  fird  inquiries  concerning  them,  1  had  notice 
of  more  than  thirty,  which  they  confidered  as  me  flower  of  their  Na- 
tacs,  among  which,  the  Malignant  Child,  the  Rape  of  U(ha,  the 
Taming  of  Durvafas,  the  Seizure  of  the  Lock,  Malati  and  Madhava, 
with  five  or  fix'dramas  on  the  adventures  of  their  incphate  gods, 
are  the' mod  admired  after  thofe  of  Calidas.  They  are  all  in  v6rfe, 
where  the  dialogue  is  ^evated ;  and  in  profe,  where  it  is  familiar: 
the  men  of  rank  and  Inning  are  feprefented  fpeaking  pure  Sanfcrit, 
find  the  women  Pracrit|  which  is  little  more  than  the  language  of  the 
Brahmens  melted  dowh,  by  a  delicate  articulation,  to  the  foftnefsoi 
Italian ;  while  the  low  perfons  of  the  drama  (peak  the  vulgar  dialedi 
6f  the  fevcral  provinces  which  they  are  fuppofcd  to  inhabit. 

^  The  play  of  Sacontala  mud  have  been' very  popular  when  it  was 
fird  feprefented  ;* for  the  Indian  empire  was  then  in  Full  vigour,  and 
the  naiiohar vanity  mud  have  been  Highly  flattered  by  the  magnili. 
cent'  introdudlion  ‘of  thofe  kings  and'  heroes  in  .whom'  the  Hindus 
gloried ;  the  Icehery  iiiud  have  been  iplendid  and  beautiful;  and  there 
is  gpod  rcafon  to‘ believe  that  the  court  at  Avahti  was*  equal,  in  bril¬ 
liancy  during  the  feign*  of  Vicramaditya,  to  that  of  any  nionarcb  in 
any  age  or  country. — D'uftimahta,  the  hero"  of  the  piece,  appears  in 
the  chronological  tables  of  the  Brahmens  among  the  children  of  tlie 
moon,  and  in  the  twenty-fird  generation  after  the  flood ;  fo  that,  if 
wc  can  at  ^  rely  bn*  the  chronology  of.  the  Hindus,  he  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Obed,  or  JefTe ;  and  Puru,  his  rhod  celebrated 
ancedor,  was  the  fifth  in  defeent  from  Bqdha,  or  Mercury,  who 
married,  tKey  fay,  a  daughter  of  the  pious  king,  whom  Viflinu  pit- 
ferved  in  an' ark  from'  the  univerfal  deluge:  his  elded  fon  Bhem 
was  the  flludriobs  progenitor  of  Ciiru,  from  whoro'Pandu  was  li¬ 
neally/ defeended,  and  in  whofe  family  the  Indian  Apollo  Hec^nie 
incarnate ;  Whence  the  poem,  next  in  fatne  to  the  Ramayah,  is  called 

Mahabharat. '*  ^  '  . .  .  y  .  v  . 

*  As  to  the  machinery  of  the  drama,  it  is  taken  from  the  fydem  of 
mythology,  which  prevails  to  this  day,  and  which  it  would  require 
fi  large  volume  to  expliiun;  but  we  cannot  Help  remarking,  thaJ 
the  deities  introducea  in  Fatal  Ring '  are  ’clearly  allegorical 
perfonitges. 

The  ftory  of  the  drama  is  briefly  as  follows;  Diiflimano, 
Emperor  of  Tndia^' hunting  in  a  foreft,  meets  with  Saconuli 
(the  daughter  of  the  monarch  Caufica,  and  Menaca  a  nymplii 
<01  inferior  deity),  who  has  been  educated  in  retirement  b; 
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Canna,  a  Brahman,  as  his  own  child.  A  mutual  paf&on  takes 
place  between  them,  and  they  are  married  in  the  foreft.  .  Du(h*  . 
jnanta,  being  obliged  to  depart  for  his  capital,  leaves  her  with 
regret,  but  previoufly  puts  upon  her  Hnger  a  ring,  on  .which  his 
name  was  engraven.  In  the  mean  while  Sacotitala,  thinking 
on  nothing  but  her  abfent  hufband,  unfortunately  does  not  pay 
that  attention  to  a  certain  Durvafas  (who,  from  what  follows. 
Teems  to  be  a  holy  conjuror  or  necromancer)  as  the  hofpitablc 
cuftoms  of  India  required,  and  he  loudly  demanded,  he  there¬ 
fore  utters  the  fallowing  imprecation  :  ‘  He  on  whom  thou  art* 
^  meditating,  on  whom  alone  thy  heart  is  now  fixed,  while  thou 
I  ^  negledleft  a  pure  gem  of  devotion  who  demands  hofpitality,^ 
i  ‘  fhall  forget  thee  when  thou  feeft  him  next,  as  a  man  rc-^ 

*  ‘  ftored  to  fobidety  forgets  the  words,  which  he  uttered  in  a* 

;  ‘  ftate  of  intoxication.*  Canna,  being  advertifed  from  on  high* 

;  that  Sacontala  was  pregnant  by  Dufhnianta,  fends  her,  properly^ 
cfcorted,  to  her  hufband.  But  fhe  finds  that  the  maledi6^ion> 

I  of  Durval^  had  operated ;  for  Dufhmanta,  under  the  in-r 
fiuence  of  the  enchantment,  preferved  no  recolleftion  of,  her, 
or  of  his  marriage.  /  What  was  ftill  worfe,  the  ring  with  which 
;  he  had  prefented  her,  and  which  had  the  taliftnanic  virtue  of 
calling  back  his  recolledlion,  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Poor^ 

I  Sacontala  is  therefore  obliged  to  fuller  all  the  obloquy  which  iS) 
poured  upon  impofture.  In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs,  Heaveut 
I  interferes,  and  the  is  carried  ofF  from  the  humiliating  feene  by 
I  fuperior  agents.  Soon  after,  the  talifmanic  ring,  which  Sa-. 

I  contala  had  dropped  in  u  pool  of  water,  is  found  by  a  filberman, 
and  prefented  to  Pulbmanta.  Upon  feeing  it,  he  rccolleds  all' 
that  had  palled  between  him  and  Sacontala,  and  deplores  the- 
lofsof  his  beloved  wife.  To  roufe  him  from  his  lethargy  of 
grief,  the  god  Iridra  fends  Mitali,  the  driver  of  his  car,  to  re-^*! 
quell  his  afliflance  againd  a  gigantic  race  of  demons.  I}ei 
I  ipouots  the  car  of  Indra  with  Matali,  defeats  the  demons,  and 
returning  frgm  his  conqueft,  meets  a  robuft  boy  playing  with- 
a  lion*s  whelp.  This  boy  he  difoovers  to  be  his  own  fon  by; 
Sacontal^.  She  hcrfclf  loon  after  appears,  the  cauf-  ofvDufh- 
manta’s  harlh  behaviour  is  explained,a  reconciliation  takes  place, 
the  happy  lovers  retire,  loaded  with  the  benedictions  pf  the  im¬ 
mortals,  and  the  draqaa  ends.  .  > 

-  Such  is  the  fkeleton  of  the  piece,  which,  appears,  fomewhat 
to  refemble  a  mixture  of  our.  ancient  mv/lerus  and  moralitieSp 
The  marvellous  meets  us  every  where,  and  we  are  throughout 
immerfed  in  local  fuperflitlons  and  mythology,  t 

•  he  continued.  J 
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how  came  the  continental  and  ifland  exchequers,  to 

*  take  the  appellation  of  Scaccharium  ?  Gcrvafe  himfclf  fliall 
ttll  us,  and  fo  concur  in  part  with,  and  in  part  corretS,  Mr^ 
Bafrington  and  the  mafs  of  writers.  *  Seaccharium^  he  fays^ 

^  eft  tabula  quadrangula,  qij;e  longitudine  quafi  decern  pedum, 

^  et  quinque  latitudine,  ad  modum  menfx  circumfedentibus  ap- 

*  pbfica  \  undique  habet  limbum  latitudinis  quaii  quatuor  digU 
torum  \  fupponitur  Scacchario  annus  in  termino  Pal’chae  emptus, 

*  nbn  quilibet,  fed  niger  virgis  diftindtus,  djftantibus  a  fe  virgin 

*  Vel  pedis  vel  palmae  extent^  fpatio  ^/  The  court  then  took 
its  name  from  the  cloth.  Yet  the  queftion  ftill  recurs,  and  is 
only  varied  in  the  bbje^.  Whence,  we  muft  now  afk,  did  the 
doth  itfelf  derive  its  name  ?  Evidently  from  its  Jimlitude  to  n  (hef* 
hoard.  The  appellation  of  the  game,  Scacchusy  had  direaly 
cbmmunicated  itfelf  in  Scaecharium  to  the  board,  and  indiredly 
of  allufively  to  any  thing  rcfentbling  it  in  appearance,  Cloths, 
itefembling  it  in  having  a  fet  of  diverfified  fquares  upon  them, 
were  diftinguiftied  by  its  name,  and  were  faid  to  be  Scaccharicy 
or  chequered.  Juft  fp,  as  Mr,  Barrington  himfelf  infornriS  us  in 
p.  24  preceding,  the  chefs-board  being  called  Satringe  in  Bengal, 
Acre  this  *  term  alfo  lignifies  a  carpety  from  its  being  generally 

*  chequered  as  the  chefs-board  is^*  How  ftrongly  therefore  does 
jhis  prove  the  equal  popularity  of  the  game  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  among  the  tribes  of  Bengal,  when  it  could  carry 
ftich  an  extenfive  ihltuericc  with  it  upon  the  language  of  both? 
Ages  muft  have  been  requidte,  to  make  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 
their  fancies,  and  to  throw  fuch  a  colouring  over  their  minds, 
is  to  produce  this  grand  effedl. 

•  But  this  i^  not  jul.  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  Seaccharium  pr 
ebequered^chth  was  preferred  to  all  others,  for  the  continental  and 
infulaf  courts  of  exchequer,  was  Ac  ufe  to  which  it  had  been 
now  applied,  for  reckoning  up  by  its  fquares  the  large  fums  to 
6e  received  Aofc  excheauers,  And,  as  this  throws  the 
origin  of  cneduered  cloAs  ftill  farther  bsrck,  fo  was  it  that  ufq 
of  the  doth  which  lent  the  appellation  of  it  to  the  court.  Wc 
fhus  ntn  up  ages  beyond  Ae  conqueft,  for  the  introduction  of 
chefs  among  oiir  continental  neighbours  md  ourfelves. 
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We  fee  indeed  their .  language  and  our  own  ftatned  very, 
with  the  hue  and  die  of  this  game.  The  ^aubia  and 
Statdoriumy  with  which  chefs  and  its  board  came  among  us  at 
Brfti  have  formed  the  denomination  of  one  of  our  higheft  courts, 
in  Latin  Scaccbarium,  in  Norman  French  Ef-thequir^  in  EngHih 
Exchtqutr^  and  provincially  Chequer",  have  created  a  name  ror  a 
rtioft  ufcful  fpecies  of  cloth  manufactured  by  us,  chequer,  of 
tbetk",  have'diffufcd  their  own  appellation  of  chequer  over  every 
objeft  that  is  diverfified  in  fquarcs ;  and  have  even  given  the 
Jgns  and  the  titles  of  chequer  to  our  inns.  Mr.  Barrington  in^i 
deed  hath  furmifed,  that  thefe  titles  and  thefe ,  Tigris  may  havO 
been  derived  from  the  ufe  of  a  chequer  cloth  within,  for  charg- 
yig  the  reckoning  to  the  cuftomers.  But  that  the  mode  of 
computing  the  large  receipts  of  a  royal  treafury,  could  ever  have 
been  adopted  for  the  petty  expenditure  of  an  inn;  is  too  much 
in  that  high  tone  of  burlefque,  with  which  we  have  charged 
another  furmife  of  his  before.  The  fuppofitioh  looks  too  hke 
the  hardy  energy  of  a  rhind;  which  will  ftrain  and  ftrain  to  wreft 
fvery  thmg  out  of  its  courfe,  in  order  to  ferve  an  hypotheft&i 
The  name  of  chequer  to  fome  of  our  capital  inns,  is  explained 
by  the  appearance  of  a  chequer,  Upon  the  walls  of  many  of  our 
ilehoufes  at  prefect.  Nor  could  the  lien  have  ever  oeen  pul 
Without,  but  to  vindicate  what  was  within,  a  cheji-board  ready 
for  any  that  chafe  to  play ;  fiich  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  now  pro^ 
claims,  that  wine  may  be  had  there.  Nor  is  the  fign  of  the 
chequer  Inerely  Englifh.  It  is  Romah,  and  of  the  firft  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  empire  of  Rome,  We  have  long  obferved  this  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  as  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  But  Mr.  Barrington  is  the  nrft  who  has  publicly 
noticed  it.  The  ftreets  of  Tompeii  are  laid  out  exaCUy  as  the 
greets  of  London  are 'and  were  a  few  years  ago;  paved  with 
gr^t  rounding  Hones,  and  laid  with  a  raifed  foot*  path  on  each 
nde.  Oh  the  left-hand  of  the  principal  Hreet,  are  two  chequeri 
Hill  remaining  fre(h  and  entire  upon  the  wall,  not  far  from  each 
other ;  one  confifting  of  five  lines  of  fquares,  the  other  of  eight ; 


and  each  containing  four  fquares  in  a  line,  ail  interchangeably 
white  and  black  *.  And,  as  this  fii6l  evinces  chequers  to  havv 
been  the  fignS  of  inns,  even  in  the  year  79  of  our  era,  wheh 
Pompeii  was  covered  with  aihes  from  Vefuvius;  fo  does  it  pro- 
claim  with  a  loud  voice,  that  chCfs-boards  were  kept  there  in  that 
year,  and- coiifequently  carries  thO’origin  of  chefs  in  Europe  to 
the  firft  age  of  the  empire.  "  •  .  , 


*  Arcbspologia,  IV.  170,- plate 
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*  It* Is  poflible,  howeveri’  adds  Mr.  Barrington,  ^  that  chefs 
^  might  be  known  in  England  in  the  next  century  after  the  firft 
^  crufade  had  taken  place ;  but,  I  ihould  rather  fuppofe,  during 
‘  the  13th  century,  upon  the  return  of  Edward  the  Firft  from 
^  the  Holy  Land ;  where  he  continued  fo  long,  and  was  attended 
^  by  fo  many  Englifti.  The  Turks,  who  never  change  their 
^  habits,  are  ftill  great  players  at  this  game,  which  fuits  fp  well 

*  both  with  their  fedentary  difpofition  and  love  of  taciturnity.’ 
We  have  fecn  a  Turkifh  general  playing  the  game  fo  early  as 
Iiq6,  in  the  fight  of  an  European  in  Paleftine,  and  during  the 

crufade  ;  the  European,  even  then,  underftanding  ,the  game 
and  its  appellation;  and  an  hiftorian  of  Britain,  only 'about 
twenty  years  afterwards  %  reciting  the  anecdote  without  won-, 
det  at  the  game,  and  without  hefitation  concerning  the  appel¬ 
lation.  We  have  even  feen  the  appellation  of  the  chcfs-board, 
communicated  previoufly  (o  cloths  formed  in  affimilation  to  it, 
and  transferred  even  to  a  high  court  among  us.  And  we  have 
a<ftually  beheld  the  reprefentation  of  the  ^efs-board  impreflcd 
iipon  tne  walls  of  our  inns  for  ages  in  England,  and  ftill  pre- 
ferved  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  In  fuch  circumftances  to 
talk  aboi4  the  introdli6tion  of  chefs  into  England,  (during  the 
13th  cent4ry,  appears  wildly  ridiculous.  We  believe  the  Ro- 
inans  introduced  cliefs,  as  tliey  introduced  all  the  arts  and  amufe- 
inents  of  their  empire,  into  this  ifland.  ,  >  n 

*  The  firft  mention  which  I  have  met  with  of  chefs  being 

*  known  in  England,  is  in  a  mapufeript  of  Simon  Aylward,  faid 

*  by  Hyde  to  be  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College.  Th^ 

*  fame  learned  writer  cites  another  nianplcript^  and  of  Lydgate, 
f  where  are  the  following  lines ; 

Was  of  a  Fers  fp  fortunate. 

Into  a  corner  drive  and  maat.’’ 

*  which  are  very  intelligible,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the. preceding 

*  line  relates  to  the  piece  called  and  they  will  then  havf 

*  the  foUov^ng  meaning,  viz. 

I'he  king  was  by  a  fortunate  queen  (of  the  adverfary) 
**  driven  into  a  corner  of  the  chefsrboard,  apd  cheebrnaated,’- 
f  which  .of  courfe  concludes  the  game.*  And,  as  a  note  adds, 

*  -Ftri*  [or,  as  Mr,  Barrington  himfelf  gives  us  the  word  in 

p.  36,  *  is  faid  to  Agnify,  in  the  r  erA^  language, 

t  mral  ot  and  is  applied  to  that  piece  at  chefs  which 

%  we  term  the  quttn*  It  appears  very  unlucky  for  Mr.  Barr 
rington,  that  he  had  never  met  with  the  ftrong  ray  of  light 

,1— ■.!«  ■  ■  .i.i— ■  1..  i  ■■■lwp!■l  H.M  . 
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^ich  darts  from  die  page  of  Malme(bury  before.;  and  thar  he 
dafhed  from  his  hand  the  torch,  which  Hyd^  feems  to  have  put 
into  it,  from  the  eftablilhment  of  an  exchequer.  We  tbereforp 
fee  him,  lilce  Ely  mas  in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael,  reaching  out 
his  hands  in  the  daric,  and  feeling  for  fome  kind  leader;  while  > 
we  are  looking  on,  with  equal  furprife  and  forrow.  But 
here  fee  a  term'  in  chefs-playing  that  was  formerly  popular  in 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  PerGan.  This  accordingly  feryes  ftrongly  . 
to  mark  the  Perlian  derivation  of  the  gan^e,  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately,  to  oiir  Englilh  fathers.  Btit  we  think  the  ternp 
.proves  ftill  more.  Fers^  or  Pher^  we  confider  as  the  fame,  with 
terfta  itfelf;  the  native  appellation  of  the  country  being  Pars 
and  Phars^  formed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into  Perfa^zxA 
Perfta.  The  queen  then  retaining  the  n^me  of  Perfia,  folate 
as  the  days  of  Lydgate  in  England ;  we  have  a  doqble  evidence  . 
of  the  Perfiari  origin  of  the  game.  .  • 

But  let  us  here  obferve  again  fome  terms  that  have  diffufed 
themfelyes  through  our  language.  We  have  already  noted 
•fome,  that  were  only  collateral.  We-wifli  now  to  remark 
others,  that  are  in  the  diredf  line  of  d^feent.  ScacMa  forms  in 
French  echec^  one  of  the'  pieces  is  faid  to  he  chnkid,  or  chicks 
mated,  and  the  whole  family  of  checks^  as  fignifying  ftop$.  or 
controls,  is  derived  from  the  game  of  chefs.  So  very  popular 
docs  the  game  appear  ^gain  to  have  been  among  our  anceftors. 

‘  Our  anceftors  certairily.played  much  at  chefs  before  the  gc- 
^  neral  introdudfion  of  cards,  as  no  fewer  than  twenty-fix 
5  Englilh  families  have  emblazoned  chefs-boards  and  eWs- 
f  books  in  their  arms;  and  it  mutt  therefore  have  been  coiv- 
f  fidered  as  a  Valuable  accpmpliflpnent.  Hyde  moreover  ftates^ 
f  that  chefe  was  much  played  at  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
*  that,  in  the  latter,  eftates  had  depended  upon  the  event  of  x 
f  game.  I  mutt  own,  however,  that  1  have  fome  doubts  with 
^  regard  to  thefe  fadts,  as  neither  of  thefe  countries  were  fcarcely 
f  civilifed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 

•  ?  As  for  Wales,  I  doubt  much  whether  they  have  a  term  for 
f  the  game  in  their  own  language,  which  probabjy  is  true  likc- 
f  wife  in  regard  to  the  Iriih.^  That  fuch  a  numbqr  of  our 
Englifh  families  have  taken  the  board  and  fome  of  the  pieces  at 
phefs,  for  their  armorial  bearings,  is  an.eviden9e  concurring 
with  the  figns  of  our  alehoufes,.  and  the  terms  of  our  langu^e, 

« to  fliew  the  attonifbing  popularity  of  the  gx<ne  ampng  us.  Arms 
carrying  the  board  are  alfo  faid,  in  the  langqage  pf  heraldry,  to 
be  cheeky  or  cheque^  This,  however,  docs  not  complete  the  evi  • 
dcnce  for  our  ifland.  Hyde  gives  us  ftill  more.  <  Chefs,"  in 
or  before  his  time,  ^  was  muen  played  at  both  in  Wales  and  ii\ 
i  |re|an4/  Even  whole  eftates  in  Ireland^'  he  adds,  have  been 
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flaked  <  iipoh  the  event  of  a  game/  All  this  extends 'the  in* 
Suenee  of  the  game^  very  widely  over  thcfe  iflands.  Mr.  Bar- 
flngtrtn  indeed  mounts  his  hobbyhorfc  of  civlity  again,  in  order 
t6  oppofe  the  allegations.  But-  the  oppolltion  is  too  weak,  as 
'we  have  (tin  before,  to  overthrow  any  allegations.  Thefe  too 
depend  upon  the  beft  of  teftimonies,  may  be  meant  as  pojterior 
it  Mr.  Barrington’s  era  of  civility,  and,  even  if  prior,  are  too 
Well  attefted  for  the  admii&on  of  foch  a  doubt.  Nor  can  Mr. 
Barrington’s  doubt,  of  the  Welfh  or  the  Irifli  having  any  term 
in  their  language  for  the  game,  avail  in  the  leaft.  I'he  vVclih 
appear  from  thofe  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  which  an  Englifliman, 
fugitive  in  Wales  for  debt,  to  the  difgrace  of  Wales  firft  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  and  publtfhed  to  the  world,  to  have  had  what 
Is  called  a  tawlbwrdd^  among  the  furniture  of  a  noble’s  houfe. 
•This,  fays  the  Englifliman,  is  ‘  menfa  luforia  fimilis  abaco 

*  qui  in  ludo  Scacchia  ufurpatur.~Latrunculis  ex  utraque  parte 

•  ufos  fulffe  lufores  conftat,  ut  ad  Scaccha  ludum  prcximi  acceUtu 

•  videtur. — Crediderem  quidem  ludum  quern  nos  Anglice  vo- 
camus  haclt^gammon  hie  defignari,  ni  Idruncu  ^rum  numerus  ob* 
Jiiterit\  hujufee  enim  lufus  nomen  cil  purum  putum  Waili- 

*  cum,  common  praeiium,  hack  parvum,  quad  praeliolum.  A 
^  Wallis  igitur*  ad  nos  hunc  ludum  pfoveniffe  ell  verifimilli- 

mum  f/  The  number  of  pieces  then  preventing  us  from 
confidering  this  as  a  backgammon  table,  and  the  pieces  and  the 
board  uniting  to  carry  a  ftrong  refirrnblance  to  chefs  ;  we  muft 
•naturally  aferibe  the  board  and  the  pieces  to  the  latter.  The 
very  name  too  flicws  the  game  not  to  be  backgammon,  and 
concurs  to  refer  it  to  chefs ;  tawd  bwrdd  fignifying  the  filent, 
Ac  quiet  board,  from  tawel^  filent,  ({nitty  tawilwch^  filencc, 
quietnefs ;  /mt;,  filent  j  tawedngy  filent:  and  fo  importing  the 
chefs-board,  in  direft  contradiftion  to  the  rattling  table  of  back- 
^  gammon.  But  the  Irifli  Have  even  a  more  decifive  appellative  for 
*  chefs f  This  is  Feoirnai  'Z  term,  that,  like  the  Fers,o(  Lyd* 
gate,  looks  ftrongly  to  Perfia  for  the  parent  of  the  game.  And 
Jn  Aat  part  of  the  Irifl),  which  is  fpoken  within  the  weftern 
iflands  and  called  the  Erfc,are  Aefc  denominations  for  chefs,B^rrf- 
’  Shetfs^  a  chefs-board ;  Clutch  ar  Sheifs^  a  game  at  chefs :  both 
borrowed  (I  fuppofe)  from  their  neighbours  the  Englifli,  and 
one  purely  native  and  indigenous,  Fear  Feoirrma^  a  chefs-man. 
So'Aoroughly  unhappy  is  Mi%  Barrington  to  the  laft ! 

On  the  wnole  then,  we  think  chefs  to  have  been  a  Perfian 
’  invention,  as  H)'de  alledges,t  and  not  a  Chinefe  one,  as  Mr. 
Barrfngton'^funtiifes  ;  that  from  Perfia  it  went  out,  wiA  Ae  love 

••  Wotton**  Howel  Dha,  p.  *70.  t  P.’  58;. 
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ef  amufetnent,  to  Thibet,  Indoftan,  Bengal,  and  China,  upon 
one  fide,  and  Greece,*  Rome,  and  the  Weft  of  Europe,  on  the 
other)  that  inrindoftan  it  received  little  alteration,  in^China  re^ 
ceived  fome  additions,  and  at  Ithaca  in  Greece,  particularly, 
fuffered  a  diminution,  the  fecond  piece  in  the  game,  the  queen, 
being  made  fupreme  in  the  room  of  the  depolW  king )  that  in 
the  reft  of  Greece  probably,  and  all  over  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  king  was  reftored  to  his  rights,  and  the  Britifh  chefs  is  now  . 
nearly  iimilar  to  the  chefs  of  Indoftan )  that'  the  queen,  how^ 
ever,  retained  as  late  as  the  days  of  Lydgate  in  England,  the 
name  which  marked  the  family  defeent  of  all ;  that  the  Ro^ 
mans,-  from  their  chefs-boards  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  Pom« 
peii  on  or  before  the  year  79,  fo  exactly  fimilar  to  what  are  re* 
prefented  upon  the  walls  of  our  alehoufes,  and  refle(^d  in  the 
titles  of  our  inns,  at  prefent,  appear  to  have  been  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  chefs  among  us )  and  that,  from  the  Britons  of  the 
Roman  empire,  chefs  had  migrated  with  its  name  of  relation  to 
Perfia,  among  the  neighbouring  PiiSts  and  Hibernii,  and  ftiii 
continues  ftamped  with  its  name  of  relation,  on  the  common 
language  of  the  weftern  highlands  and  Ireland. 

Having  fpent  fo  much  time  in  ftating  what  *we  think,  to  be 
the  true  origin  of  chefs,  we  can  only  notice  in  the  moil  cur* 
fory  manner,  a  few  more  of  Mr«  Barrington’s  remarks.  He 
refers  in  p.  32  to  Carte  I.  445,  for  a  quarrel  at  chifi  between 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Philip  King  of  France,  and  Henry  the  Second, 
fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1087  ;  and  anfwers  it  only— 
by  ^  wifhing  Carte  had  ftated  the  term  ufed  in.  the  Normaa 
‘  Chr  nicle  to  which  he  refers.’  A  poor  reply  furely,  and  ua* 
worthy  of  Mr.  Barrington!  *  Hyde,’  he  fays  alfo  in  p. 

*  — mentions  a  fet  of  ch^s-men,  preferved  at. St.  .Denys,  wbitdi 

*  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  and  four  of  which  were  kings  and 

^  queens.’  But  how  does  he  nmde  this  ftrong  allegation  againft 
him  ?  ^  That  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  fo  ancient,’  he  replies, 

^  fcimt  to  be  fufficiently  evident,  both  from  the  f^t  being  p/e- 
^  ferved  entire  for  near  ten  centuries,  and  from  the  princip^ 

*  pieces  having  Arabic  chara£Ier$  on  their  back  with  .the  name 

*  of  the  maker.  If  Charkmagne  was  a  player  at  chel^  ht  would 
‘  havi  probably  employed  an  ariiji  of  hi$  own  dominiom.*  A  reply, 
ftill  more  poor  in  itfelf,  and  more  unworthy  of  Mr«  Barrington, 
than  the  former.  ^  In  Mufeovy,’  be  adds,  ^  it  is  laid  tp  be  ki 

*  great  vogue  amongft  the  (hopkeepers — •  Chefs,  moreover, 

*  is  fuppofed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ibmc  verfes  which  ai:e  .infected 

*  in  the  ancient  northern  poem  of  Hervaran  Sag?uaA  >  but  the 
^  paflage  alluded  to  may  relate  to  other  games  which  are  played 

*  upon>a  chequered  board.’  Non  perfn^bisy  etiam  fi  porfiteforu. 

*  Hyde  indeed  informs  us, .  that  it  is  not  unknpern  ityea  in 

^  Iceland*’ 
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*  Iceland/  A  note  adds,  *  I  am  informed  by  Mr.'Pr^feflbr 
>  Thorkclin,  who  is  by  birth  an  Icelander,  that  chefs  (called 

&bak)  continues  lo  be  an  amufement  in  that  iHand,  and  bjr 

•  abler  players  than  arc  to  be  found  in  Copenhagen/  7'he  Ro- 
•mans  diftufed  the  game  of  chefs  under  its  Perfian  appellation  of 
S^Mhia^  over  all  their. empire;  and  even  propagated  it  beyond 
.the  bounds  of  their  empire,  under  the  fame  appellation.  Thu^ 
even  the  moft  diftant  and  infulatcd  Icelanders  (lill  retain  it,  un« 
der  its  Roman  title  of- Siacchia^  or  ShaL  But  the  game  itfelf 
:  being  deduced  to  the  Romans  from  the  Perfians,  the  king  (or  prei. 
‘fident  of  the  whole  game)  was  naturally  named,  as  *  this  piece  is 

•  a(SIually  termed*  in  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  ‘  Shach  or 
emperor,*  Sh^  or  king,  and  fo  conferred  (wc  apprehend)  the 

original  name  of  cxatxou  Scakekia^  upon  the  whole  game.  And 
we  may  juft  fubjoin  from  Mr.  Barrington,  in  order  to  reduce 
*all  that  he  fays,  into  a  perfeft  conformity  with  this  new  hypo- 
•thefis  of  ours,  that  ‘  the  term  of  gambit  at  chefs,  which  hath 

*  been  introduced  (it  is  believed)  into  moft  European  languagesj 

•  •  is  clearly  of  Italian  original,*  p.  25)  j  that  what  ‘  wc  call  fome- 

•  times  the  rock^-  but  more  commonly  the  cajlle^  1  conceive — to 
bc‘  derived  from  thc/r^Vzwj— as  roxa  in  that  language  not  only 
fignifics  a  rock  but  a fortrefs^  (p.  37) ;  that  ‘  the  term  of  being 

•  *  mated  feems  alfo  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  amazzaio  or 

killed,*  when  it  plainly  is  nothing  more  than. the  old- Englilh 
.  mated  or  fubdued,  and  check-mated  or  fubdued  by  a  check ;  that 
'what  ^  we  call  the  bijhop^  and — the  French  call  the  Fou  or  foo!^ 
becaufe  anciently  royal  perfonages  were  commonly — attended* 
-as  clofcly  by  their  fool,  as  the  king  and  queen  are  by  this  piece, 

•  and  Which,  ^  in  Caxton*s  time,  was  ftiled  the  '  fecmi 

therefore  to  have  been  named  the  biftiop,  only  *  after  the  re- 

*  formation;*  and,  in  ‘  the  chcfs-pieces  which  belonged  to 

•  ‘  Charles  L*  this  piece  has  a  top  •'fomewhat  refembling  a  bifliop’s 

mitre*  (p.  37  and  38);  that  the  term  ‘  of  pawn  is  probably 
taken  from  the  Spanijh  word  Peony  which  fignihes  a  fooi-joldur^ 
:(p.  33)^  though  ‘  the  pawns  in  Caxton’s  time  were  of  different 
figures,  and  not  uniform,  as  at  prefent,*  while  ‘  the  pawn 

•  before  the  queen  (for  example)  reprefents- the  queen*s  fpicer 

•  or  apothecary,  fee  Caxton*s  book  on  chefs,*  p.  38 ;  and  that 
<•  chefs — continued  to  be  the  favourite  game  throughout  Europe 

•  ^  till  it  was  dropt  for  cards,  not  by  their  fuperiority.furely,  but 

•  becaufe  inferior  players  at  other  games  had  a  better  chance  of 

•  •winning/  (p.  26);  becaufe,  as  King  James  }udicioully  fays 
to  his  fon,  not  ‘  in  his  Eixorr  ^a.s\Me,¥y  as  Mr.  Barripgton  af^ 

*  firms,  but  in  his  '^asuJk^jOy  as  the  ifacl^really  is,  chefs  ^  is 

•  •  overwifey  (p.  31),  has  too  little  of  the  relaxation  of  amufe- 
Buent  in  it,  and  expofes  a  man  too  much:  to  the  unknown 
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ftrcngth  of  his  antagonift’s  fagacity,  and  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Bar- 
riiigton  himfelf  infers,  ‘  it  being  impoffible  to  know  the  full 
<  force  of  your  antagonift,  no  one  would  play  at  chefs  for  mo^ 

5  ncy’  any  more,  (p*a6.) 

.  We  truft  the  readers  of  our  Review  will  thank  us  for  this 
long  diffe£lion  of  Mr,  Barrington^s  paper,  and  for  the  original 
matter  which  we  have  introduced  into  it.  And,  if  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington*  be  the  man  that  we  take  him  to  be,  he  will  be  the  firft 
to  thank  us.. 

IV.  if  Letter  from  the^  Rev.  fohn  BowU^  F.A.  S.  on  the  Ca* 
uonization  f  6V.  Ofmund\  with  fame  Obfervations  concerning  the 
Epifeopus  Puerorumy  addrejfcd  to  the  Bijhcp  of  Salijbury. 

.  This  is  too  petty  for  remark.  We  can  only  extradl  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  boy-bijhop.  ‘  This  inftitution  was  neither  pecu- 
^  liar  to  this  church  or  kingdom Mr.  Bowie  fhould  hava 
.written,  was  not  peculiar  either  to  this  church  or  kingdom.  ‘  It 
‘  appears  from  the  Northumberland  houfehold  book,  that  they 
had  a  bame  [or  child]  biJhop2,t  Beverly,  and  another  at  York» 

•  >//i  Germany,  in  1274,  at  the  counfel  [council]  at  Saltzburgh^ 

‘  thc.“  ludi  noxii  quos  vulgaris  eioquentia  epifeopatus  puerorum 
^  Qppellaty^  were  prohibited  as  having  produced  great  enormi- 

^  *  ties.  In  Spain  anciently,  in  cathedral  churches  in  memory  of 
‘  the  ele<Slion*of  St.  Nicholas,  biihop  of  Myra^  a  chorifter  be- 
ing  placed  with  folemnity  in  the  midft  of  the  cheir  upon  a 
VfcafFold,  there  defeended  from  the  vaulting  of  the  cieling  a 
cloud,  which  flopping  midway  opened.  Two  angels  within 
^  it  carried  the  mitre,  and  defeended  juft  fo  low  as  to  place  it  on 
/  his  head,  afeending  immediately  in  the  fame  order  in  which 

•  they  came  down.  This  came  to  be  an  occalion  of  fome  irre- 
gularities  for  till  the  day  of,  the  Innocents,  he  had  a  certain 
jurifdtdlion,  and  his  prebendaries  took  fecidar  offices,  fuch  as, 

‘  alquafils,  .catchpoles,  dog-whippers,  and  fweepers.  ‘‘  This, 
thank 'God,”  fays  the  author  Covarruvias  under  the  article 
OpftpHlisy  ^  has  been  totally  done  away.”  He  is,  however, 
contradi(fted  in  the  great  di^ionary,  where  it  is  alTerted  that  it 
^  is  ftill  kept  up,  particularly  at  Corunna  and  other  cities,  and 

•  in  fome  univerfities  and  colleges.  The  word  islatinifed./^i/rr 
‘  epifcopali  habitu  ornatus.*'  lAv.  Cowle  wrote  this- part  of:his 
clTay,  as  it  feems,  to  correct  a  miftake  in  Mr.  Gregory’s  account 
of  the  bof-bijhop  in  the  cathedral  of  Sarum.  Mr.  Gregory  fancied 
the  appointment  to  be  peculiar  to  this  cathedral ;  and  Mr.  Bowie 
ufefuily  (hews  it  .to  be  comn^on  in  the  ifland  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  But  he  does  this,  as  the- reader  muft  have  obferved  from 
ourdtalics  aiad  corre^ions,  in  a  flovcnly  negligence  of  ftyle.  - 

«  •  « 


V.  Deftripthtt 


$t%  ^€hailopa\  or^  Attfcelkmioui  Tra^s^ 

.  V.  Difaription  of  another  Roman  Pig  of  Lead  found  in  t)erhf^ 
in  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge  to  Robert  Banks  Hodr^ 
dii^in^  Efq.  ‘ 

Matlock  Moor  here  appears  to  have  prefented  a  fecond  block 
of  Roman  lead^  to  the  hand  and 'eye  of  antiquarian  curiofity, 
This  ‘  is  much  the  heavieft  of  the  Derbyfhirc  pigs  hitherto  difx 

*  covered ;  and  confifts — of  about  thirty  layers,  as  if  fmelted  at 
^  fo  many  different  times/  There  is  an  infcription  upon  it, 
TI.  CL.  TR.  IVT.  BR.  EX.  ARG.  But  Mr.  Pegge,  that 
cnigmatift  of  Roman  riddles,  is  here  puzzled*  '  He  boldly  reads 
IVT,  fuo  periculoy  into  POT.  He  then  finds  the  letters  to  be 
LVT,  and  ftill  is  equally  puzzled  without  his  alteration.  We 
pretend  not  to  be  wifer  than  Oedipus^  upon  this  point.  Upon 
smother  we  do.  EX.  ARG.  he  very  properly  explains  from  the 
letters  EX  ARGENT  upon  another  block  of  lead  found  near 
Stockbridge  in  Hamp(htre.  Yet  ^  the  difficulty  with  me  is  this/ 
he  fays :  *  we  all  know  that  filver,  in  fomc  proportion,  may  be 

*  eztradfed  from  lead ;  but  according  to  our  premifes^  viz.  the 
^  words  of  our  infcription,  muft  have  been  the  predominant  fub^ 
^  fiance  in  the  mineral,  and  lead  extradled  from  rt\  and  yet  we 

*  never  heard  of  any  fuch  filver  mines  in  Derbj^ire/  In  this 
looie,  flip- (hod,  and  (hambling  pace,  does  Mr.  Pegge  generally 
move  .throughout  all  his  diflertations.  In  the  lead  mines  (tf 
Cantabria,  fays  Pliny  concerning  Spain,  ^  Plumbo  nigro,’  lead 
fo  called  in  oppofition  to  tin,  wnich  was  called  *  plumbum  aU 
^  bum’  or  white  lead,  ^  origo  duplex  eft ;  aut  enim  fua  pro- 

*  venit  vena,  necquicquam  aliud  ex  fe  parity  aut  cum  argenti 
^  nafeitur,  miftifque  venis  conflatur.  Ejus  qui  primus  fluit  in 
^  fornacibus  liquor,  ftannum,’  or  tin,  ^  applellatur  -y  qui feundui^ 

*  argentum  \  quod  remaiifit  in  fornacibus  galaena,  — hxc,  rurfus 

*  conflata,  dat  nigrum  plumbum  The  fame  practice  would 
be  continued  in  Britain.  Some  mines  here  would  be  found  to 
abound  more  than  others  with  this  mixture  of  filver.  And  fuch 
mines  would  naturally  be  called  by  the  Romans,  as  We  fee  from 
this  paflage  in  Pliny,  fdvery  lead-mines.  To  ^is  kind  of.a[v 
pellation  both  tbefe  inforiptions  allude.  In  the  reign  of  the  £m^ 
peror  Claudius,  which  with  Mr.  Pegge  we  fiipp^  the  letters 
TI.  CL.  to  meant  TR.  LYT,  the  perfonal  name  probably  of 
the  captain  of  the  mine,  BR.  a  Briton,  extraded  this  pig  of 
lead  £X  ARG.  or  EX  ARGENT,  that  is,  ^  ex  argentaris’ 
{Fodtnfi],  or  from  a  filvery  lead-oiiiie.  And  thus,  we  believci 
the  charm  is  diflTolved  whi^  held  Mr.  Pegge  in  the  bondage  of 
literary  witchcraft. 

[  To  be  continmd*  j  ' 
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j  Art.  VL  The  Anatomical  Inflru£for\  or^  An  TlUJlratton  of  tbo 
modem  and  moji  approved  Methods  of  preparing  and  preferving 
.  the  different  Parts  of  the  Human  Body^  and  of  ^adrupedsj  by 
InjeRiony  Corrojion^  Maceration^  Di/ientlon^  Articulation^  Mo-- 
deUingy  fife.-  with  a  Variety  of  Copper  ^plates.  By  Thomas  PoUy 
Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London^  pp.  300* 

*  8vo.  los.  6d.  Darton.  London,  1791* 


IF  any  apology  were  neceflary  for  this  performance,  Mr,  Pole 
has  convinced  us,  by  his  introduiSion,  of  its  utility,  if  not 
ncceffity.  That  anatomy  is  the  groundwork  of  all  phyfical 
knowledge,  is  univerlally  admitted ;  and  it  muft  be  equally  ob^ 
vious  that,  like  every  other  art  without  pradice,'  the  know« 
ledge  any  one  has  acquired,  of  it  will  be  either  at  a  .  (land,  or 
gradually  lofe  ground.*  To  enable  gentlemen  who,  "having 
pafTed  through  a  medical  education  in  London,  are  afterwards 
fixed  in  remote^  parts  of  the  country,  ftill  to  preferve  and  en¬ 
large  their  flock  of  medical  ideas,  has  been  the  obje<fl  of  the 
aumor.  To  thofe  who,  by  a  conftant  refide^ice  in  London, 
have  the  advantage  of  improving  by  converfation  and  that  in- 
tercourfe  which  the  great  alTemblage  of  profeifional  men,  and 
frequent  occurrence  of  new  fads,  perpetually  offers,  ^  The 
Anatomical  Inflrudor^  may  be  lefs  neceffary,  ,  Yet  even  thefe 
may  find  an  eafy  reference  to  the  pradical  parts  of  the  art  highly 
ufeful ;  while  the  country  praditioner  muft  regret  he  has  fo  long 
been  deftitute  of  the  means  of  rendering  his  profeffion  intereft- 
ing  to  himfelf.  In  this  opinion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  work, 
we  doubt  not  the  concurrence  of  all  our  readers.  Let  us  there* 
fore  inquire  how  far  Mr.  Pole  has  executed  it  according  to  its 
importance.  .  * 

It  may  give  the  ferious  part  of  our  readers  fome  fatisfadion 
to, find  a  due  regard  paid  to  thofe  fentiments  which  medical  men 
arc  too  often  accufed  of  overlooking  or  treating  ^with  levity;  to 
fee  the  medical  man  united  with  the  Chriftian,  the  philolopher 
with  the  man  of  feeling : 


*  The  importance/  fays  our  author,  *  of  every  part  of  phDofbphy 
will  be  eftimated,  in  the  fcale  of  reafon,  by  the  maguitude  of  the 
advantage  which  man  is  to  derive  from  it.  Providence  has  wifely 
decreed  the  developement  of  natural  knowledge  to  be  equally  pro* 

Etffive  with  the  want's  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  As  difeafei 
re  multiplied,  as  the  luxury  of  man  has  created  other  and  newer 
caufes  of  diftrefs  to  himfelf,  that  merciful  Being  has  quickly  opened 
^the  view  of  the  phyfician  fources  whence  me  moft  unambiguous 
SQddotes  have  been  procured;  as  that  progreffion  has  derived  inoft 
•f  Hi  energy  frpm^  the  lights  thrown  on  the  human  (Irudure  by  meani 
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of  anatomy,  it  may  be  juftly  inferred  that,  in  point  of  real  benefit 
to  man,  it  has  the  pre-eminence  of  every  other  branch  of  natural 
fcience. 

*  It  is  only  from  a  long  and  laborious  courfe  of  anatomical  difTec- 
tion,  that  fufficient  information  can  be  obtained,  in  order  to  afccriaia 
with  precificn,  cither  the  real  ftrudure  of  the  human  frame,  or  the 
fpecific  purpofe  to  which  each  part  is  deftined. 

*  The  ftu'dy  of  anatomy  will  be  moft  fuccefsfully  cultivated  when 
the  pupil  has  opportunities  of  inveftigating  the  itru6lure  of  animals 
which  have  fuffered  little  previous  to  death,  and  been  little  changed 
by  dil'eafe ;  'fuch'are  perfons  who  have  died  fuddenly,  whether  by  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  poifon,  fufFocation  ;  as  by  water,  the  hal¬ 
ter,  or,  what  have  been  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be,  noxious  fumes.  By 
thefe  the  true  end  of  the  lludy  will  be  obtained,  viz.  an  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  real  appearance  of  parts :  this  will  ever  after  be 
the  ftandard  of  anatomical  truth,  and,  by  the  obfervation  to  which 
it  mult  unavoidably  lead,  throw  fuch  light  on  the  phyftology  of  every 
part,  as  will,  in  moll  inlUnces,  direft  to  the  moll  probable  certainly. 

*  Humanity  revolts  at  the  fuggeftlon  of  there  ftlll  remaining  a 
fourcc  from  which  further  information  may  be  drawn,  and,  indeed, 
by  *  which  feme  particular  fadls  are  alone  to  be  afeertained  ;  but,  un- 
lefs  the  man  of  feeling  .will  fubmit  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  the 
teftiniony  of  the  lefs  compalGonate,  and  perhaps  more  induftrious  ana- 
tomiii,  he  mull  condefeend  to  hurt  his  fenfibility  by  adopting  thofe 
means,  from  which  he  can  alone  acquire  fubftantial  infoAnation :  the 
diffcdlion  of  living  animals  is  here  meant.  Thofe  which  are  moll  te¬ 
nacious  of  life  are  belt  adapted  to  thefe  experiments ;  the  frog,  the 
toad,  and  the  eel,  are  dellroyed  for  far  lefs  ufeful  purpofes.  As 
the  animal  economy  can  only  be  fufficiently  elucidated  by  a  real  ob¬ 
fervation  of  the  adliqn  of  the  living  powers,  necefiity  will  occa-’ 
fionally  require  a  reludant  acquiefcence  with  fuch  means ;  but  the 
feelings  of  human  nature  lead  us  to  hope  that  this  employment  will 
never  be  wantonly  indulged  in.  The  adion  of  the  heart  in  its  fyllole 
and  diadole,  can  be  belt  feen  in  thefe  animals^  fince  it  is  well  known 
that  the  expofure  of  fuch  an  important  cavity  in  the  human  and  moll 
other  animals,  would  be  produdive  of  more  fudden  dellrudion  ;  but, 
wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  thefe  little  tortured  ohjeds  of  experi¬ 
ment  are  frequently  feen,  not  only  capable  of  v^igorous  mufcular 
adion,  when  the  chell  and  prsecordia  are  laid  open,  but  even  when 
the  he.art  itfelf  is  removed  from  the  body.  For  fome  wife,  and,  to 
man,  unknown  end,  has  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  his  creatures  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  this  wonderful  and  fuperior  tenacity  of  life  ;  to  us, 
who  are  fo  incapable  of  comprehending  the  myfterious  defigns  of  the 
all-wife  Creator,  fuch  a  quality  appears  unnecelTarily  to  prolong  their 
fufferings.* 

This  introdudion  is  continued  through  eighty  page?,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  tedious  ;  and  though  all  the  obfervations  it  cen- 
tains  may  not  be  new  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  thcmielves 
to  think  or  reafon  with  precifion,  yet  we  believe  few  of 
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readers  will  be  tired  of  the  perufal,  or  fail  to  meet  with  ufeful 
remarks. 

Of  the  work  itfelf  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  thing  more  than 
its  general  character  and  contents.  The  firll  fe^i^  is  on  Co¬ 
loured  Injedlions,  and  contains  a  defeription  of  the  inftruments^ 
with  proper  direilions  for  ufing  them,  *and  formulae  for  coarfe, 
fine,  and  minute  injections — mode  of  injeCting  the  blood-velTels 
with  coloured  fluids,  under  the  various  circumftances  of  an  en¬ 
tire  fubjeft,  and  any  of  its  parts.  Mercurial  injections  are  next 
deferibed,  with  the  means  of  tracing  the  lymphatics  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  on  different  furfaces.  InjeCting  the 
veins  in  the  kidney  of  a  cat — the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  hand 
with  quickfilver — the  female  breafts  and  the  laCteals. 

Corroded  preparations  are  next  attended  to ;  and  our  author 
difplays  his  tafte  as  well  as  accuracy  in  his  directions  on  this 
fubjeCt. 

The  preparations  by  maceration  are  next  confidered,  on  the 
cancelli  of  the  bones — the  fheath  of  cuticle  round  the  hand  and 
foot — air  veffels  of  the  lungs — the  bones  in  an  healthy  or  dif- 
eafed  Hate,  &c;  with  directions  for  cleaning  them,  and  making 
the  natural  human  fkeletons,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fifh,  quadrupeds^ 
birds,  &c. 

The  laft  divifion  of  preparations  is  by  diflention.  This 
comprehends  the  various  methods  of  diftending  particular  parts 
of  any  preparation,  either  wet  or  dry,  to  {hew  a  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  or  difeafe.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  defeription  of 
the  manner  of  articulating  the  adult  human  {keleton,  the  rules 
for  which  are  equally  applicable  to  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &c. 
At  the  conclufion  of  this  article  the  author  recommends  brafs 
plates  for  the  different  joints,  in{}cad  of  tin,  from  their  greater 
Itrength,  flexibility,  and  fmoothnefs,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  ruft,  to  which  the  latter  are  liable. 

TheJaft  fubjeCt  our  author  undertakes  to  teach -the  young 
practitioner  is  that. of  modelling.  As  this  does  not  always  corhd 
-  within  the  objeCb  of  anatomical  teachers,  the  rules  here  laid, 
down-  arc  more  minute  and  elaborate  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
|thework.  It  comprehends  nolefs  than  feventeen  articles,  a!f 
Well  deferibed,  and  none  unimportant.  The  requifite  proper- 
of  plaifter  of  Paris  for  modelling,  are  pointed  out,  and 
;  the  ftudent  inftruCted  how  to  choofe  the  bell  or  moft  proper 
ycind  for  his  purpofe — the  making  moulds  on  foft  or  hard  bodies, 
ffind  cafting  models  from  them — feafoning  the  plaifter  of  Paris — 
j  l^oulding  and  cafting  bufts  from  living  ful^eCis — method  of  re- 
|;Jreienting  the  outlines  of  any  figure  in  plaifter  of  Paris — making 
l^noulds  in  wax  on  irregular  bodies — in  putty — and  cafting  with 
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Paris  plaiftcrT— of  fmoothing  the  furfece  of  plalftcr  models,  co. 
louring  them,  and  repairing  fuch  as  have  been  injured. 

An  appendix  is  added,  containing  many  articles  which  might, 
without  any  interruption  of  order,  have  been  introduced  in  tho 
body  of  the  work. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  perforniance  ftiould  be  thought  deftituto 
of  Original  genius,  let  it  be  rcmcmberedj  that  none  is  neceflary 
in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and^on  fhaf  "account  we  are  the  more 
obliged  to  a  writcr  who  will  take  upon  him  the  talk  of  colledhng 
ufeful  materials,  which  have  never  hitherto*  been  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,*  than  to  many,  whofe  vanity  prompts  them  to  rancy 
they  can  improve  a  fcience,  and  inform  the  world.  *  Little 
labour  is  required  to  drefs  out  a  folitary  fa6t  in  fuch  gaudy  co¬ 
lours  as  to  make  It  the  feeble  bafis  ot  a  new  and  whimfical 
theory,  neither  matured  by  thought^  nor  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ment  or  long  obfervation.  ^Yet  thefe  juvenile  efforts  make  a 
(hewy  appearance;  and  the  author  conceives  himfelf  ranked 
among  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  fcience,  till  fubfequent 
experience  teaches  him  the  fallacy  of  his  crude  theories,  and  con- 
vinces  him  of  the  difficulties  in  which  all  phyfical  refearches  arc 
involved.  Let  us  not  then  undervalue  the  modeft  labours  of 
an  individual,'  which  are  ufefully  direfied  to  thofe  obje61s  that 
muft  form  the  bafis  of  theory  and  praftice. 

We  could  have  wiftied  our  author^s  avocations  had  permitted 
him  to  have  fent  his  performance  into  the  world  with  more  gram¬ 
matical  accuracy.  It  is  true  none  of  the  errors  we  (hall  remark 
are  fuch  as  c^feure  the  fenfe;  but,  from'  Mr.^  Pole‘s  ^neral  ha- 
'  bits  of  exa^nefs  and  order,  we  (hould  have  expected,  if  not  po¬ 
liced  materials,  at  lead  a  punctilious  regard  to  grammar.^  In- 
ftcad  of  thefe,  we  have  to  regret  that  molt  of  the  lentcnccsof 
any  length  h^t,  are  disjointed  by  parenthetical  ‘  deviations,  or 
lengthened  by  members  that  might  have  been  ^divided  by  pe¬ 
riod.  In  pages  14  and  15  we  have  two  fentences  which  oc- 
cupy  die  two  pages,  and  a  typographical  error  of  ^fruition  for 
frtiiLn.  In  another  place  tryo  for  tyro. 

In  the  palTage  we  quoted  from  die  introdudion  our  reader 
muft  have  obferved  previous  ufed  as  an  adverb ;^*and  in  p.  12  ^ 
meet  with  ‘  the  bore  of  all  the  pipes  are  adapted.’  .  ‘ 

•  Though  thefe  errors  are  trivial,  they  render  the  pcrufal  of; 
book,  on  a  fubjed  not  interefting  to  praClitioners,  l4 
pleafing;  and  we  doubt  not  thefe  hints  will  induce  our  author! 
make  a  future  edition  more  cofreCt*  *  *  '  v  '  '  I 
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AkT.  VII>  Sermons  upon  Jeveral  SuhjeSls.  By  Tf'llliam  Adams^ 
D,  D.  lute  Majier  of  Pesnbroke  College.^  Oxford^  and  Archdeacon 
ef  Llandaff,  pp.  380.  8vo.  5s.  Shrewlbury,  printed  j  and 
fold  by  Longman,  &c.  London.  1790. 

• 

Though  pofthumous  works  will  ever  have  a  Aifpicious 
appearance,  yet  vi^ere  we  have  fufficient  internal  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  performance,  and  all  the  external  proofs 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  will  admit,  we  ought  thankftilly  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  that  renuins  of  chara6fers  we  once  loved  and  admired. 
That  Dr.  Adams  was  of  this  defeription,  none  who  ever  vifited 
Pembroke  college  need  be  informed;  and  a  perufal  of  the.fer- 
mons  will  remind  all  who  knew  him  of  its  venerable  and  pious 
mafter.  Bcfides  this,  the  editor, ‘whofe  name  ought  to  be  cx- 
preffed,  aflbres  us  that  the  firft  thirteen  fermons  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  were  marked  out  by  the  author  for  publication :  and  that 
the  reft  are  fcle£led  as  being  of  moft  general  ufe,  and  moft  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  great  end  of  all  his  labours,  that  of  promoting 
true  and  rational  piety.  .  This  is  all  we  have  to  fay  on  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  thefe  fermons,  which,  from  whatever  fource  they 
are  derived,  are  entitled  to  our  commendation. 

The  firft.  On  the  Attainment  of  Eternal  Life,  contains  many 
valuable  and  ftriking  paftages,  and  is  particularly  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  too  niany  of  the  prefent  profeffors  of  Chriftianity, 
who  feem  rather  to  acknowledge  it  2^  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  or  the  tales  of  their  nurfery,  without  giving  themfelves 
the  prouble  to.  inquire  intoits  authority;  or  the  effcil  it ’ought 
to  produce  on  their  conduft.  ^  >  l 

'  The  fecond,  On  keeping  the  Commandments, , contains  a 
fuccind  fununary  of  the  Chriftian  duties,  as  explained  by  our 
Lord,  and  related  by  different'  evangelifts.  ^Thefe  are  agreeably 
arranged,  and  Vnforced  with  much  ftrength.  The  following 
fermon,*  On  Examination  of  a  right  Faiths  in  Chrift,  is^  apery 
"iormance  much  above  mediocrity,  and  mull  prove,  a  fourqe  ot 
pfeat  comfort' ta  all  thofe  /incere  Chriftians  whofe  conduit  is 
exemplary,  while  their  anxiety  to  .fulfil  the  wifhes  of  their 
Mafter  makes  them^  fearful  of  the  fincerity  and  ftrength  ofitheii 
faith.  Nor  does  pur  author  negledl  to  animadvert  with  due  fe 
ferity  oh  that  dangerous  do£frine  which,  would  fubftitute  faith 

|)r  good  works,  and  render  ufelefs  all  the  valuable  moral  pre- 
epts  of  the  gofpel.  This  fubjeft  naturally  introduces  the  fol¬ 
ding  difeourfes :  On  the  iiiblime  Motives  and  Principles  of 
'hriftianity — and,  On  Diligence  in  our  religious  Duties. 

The  eighth  fermon,  On  Chriftian  Sanctification,  contains  a 
ery  ufeful  definition  of  that  term,  and  every  cogent  argument 
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to  induce  us  to  attempt  its  attainment.  The  following,  On 
Chriftian  Charity,  will  be  almoft  anticipated  by  fuch  as 
were  acquainted  with  the  amiable  author;  but  to  prefent  thofe 
who  had  not  that  happinefs  with  a  faint  refemblance  of  him,  we 
,  (hall  offer  the  following  extract : 

*  It  IS  refigned  under  affli^Ions,  and  patient  under  injuries;  Is 
not  hafty  in  retaliating,  or  rigorous  and  exa£t  in  demanding  repara- 
^ion  for  injuries  received  ;  is  not  afhamed  to  pardon  or  forget  a  wrong 
or  difhonour  done  it ;  but  eltecms  it  its  glory  to  pafs  over  a  tranl- 
greffion.  It  is  always  ready  to  embrace  when  offered,  and  ufually 
the  firll  to  ma?4C  overtures  of  friend fliip  and  reconciliation.  It  watches 
every  advantage,  not  of  pcrfecuting  or  opprefling  an  enemy,  but  of 
winning  him  over  to  a  better  mind.  It  tries  ail  the  arts  of  kindnefs 
and  good  will  to  foftm  his  refentment ;  endeavouring  to  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Where. its  bounty  and  kindnefs  have  been  abultd, 

-  and  by  the  ill  returns  of  ingratitude  and  injullice,  it  is  forced  to 
withhold  its  beneficence,  it  lUll  continues  its  good  wifhes;  it  yet 
hopes  for  amendment ;  and,  as  the  divine  goodnefs  is  deferibed, 
waits  to  be  gracious.  Where  it  has  in  its  hands  a  power  to  punifli 
the  offender,  and  even  public  juftice  demands  it,  it  ftill  flrikes  with 
rcludance,  and,  when  it  punifhes  the  offence,  forgives  and  pities  the 
offender. 

‘  Befides  this  pafljve  virtue  of  forbearance,  it  is  likewife  indullrious 
and  adive  in  doing  all  the  good  it  can;  charity  is  kind.  It  abounds 
in  ads  of  civility  and  good  will ;  delights  in  pleafing  and  obliging 
Others.  It  is  not  of  a  morofe  hnd  in  tradable  difpofition,  averlc  to 
fociety,  and  fhunning  the  converfe  of  mankind;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  gentle  and  eafy  to  be  intreated.  It  delights  in  nothing  more 
than  in  communicating  itfelf,  and  being  ufeful  to  the  world;  and  in 
bearing  its  part  in  that  agreeable  interchange  of  good  offices  and  ci¬ 
vilities,  by  which  fociety  and  the  order  of  the  world  is  maintained. 
It  is  kindly  affedioned  towards  all  men,  full  of  the  fentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  goodnefs,  and  indulges  every  friendly  paffion  which  na¬ 
ture  has  implanted  in  our  frame.  It  looks  with  a  tender  eye  on  the 
miferies  and  diflrefles  of  others,  is  wakeful  to  the  calls  of  pity  and 

'  compaflion,  and  is  fenfibly  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  affiiftions. 
When  an  objed  of  didrefs  comes  before  it,  it  haftens  to  his  relief; 
ft  ays  not  for  felicitation  or  importunity  ;  but  even  prefents  him  with 
the  bleflings  of  goodnefs.  In  a  word,  it  takes  a  kind  part  in  the 
profperity,  and  is  a  fellow -fufterer  in  the  adverfity  of  others;  and 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  itenvieth  not. 

♦  That  charity  which  fuffereth  long,  is  already  taught  to  be  re- 
Iigned  to  Providence ;  is  not  of  a  querulous,  complaining  temper,  but 
is  eafily  content,  however  moderate  its  condition.  I'hat  charity, 
which  is  kind,  which  interefts  itfelf  with  a  warm  concern  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others,  will  be  lefs  apt  to  repine  at  their  fuperior' profperity  or 
fuccefs.  As  it  delights  in  relieving  the  wants  and  minillering  to  the 
happinefs  of  others,  fo  it  cannot  but  take  a  pleafure  in  feeing  thole 
wants  more  richly  fupplied  by  the  bounty  of  heaven.  It  has  learct 
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to  adore  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  which  imparts  itfelf  to  all  men 
liberally,  Jmd  is  abundantly  flied  over  all  his  works ;  and  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  thankful  for  the  blelEngs  which  it  enjoys,  than  repine  at  thofc 
which  it  wants.  By  means  of  this  happy  temper,  as  it  extends  its 
own  happinefs,  and  makes  it  common  to  many,  fo  it  in  return  (hares 
in  fomc  degree  the  profperity  of  others,  and  makes  their  happinefs  its 
own,  by  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice. 

*  Charily  vaunteth  not  itfelf,  is  not  pufFed  up,  doth  not  behave  it¬ 
felf  unfeemly.  'rhefe  words  import  a  inodcll  and  inofTcnfive  temper, 
which  arrogates  nothing  to  itfelf,  and  derogates  nothing  from  others. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  feparare  from  each  other  the  Chriftian  duties,  which 
in  this  catalogue  are  fo  clofely  linked  together.  In  the  united  luflre 
of  fo  many  (hining  perfe<5lions,  we  cannot  well  difeern,  feverally  and 
diftindlly,  the  beauties  of  each.  Thofc  which  are  here  mentioned, 
humility  and  fobriety  of  mind  and  behaviour,  always  go  together, 
and  are  infeparable  from  that  charity  which  confiders  all  men  as  its 
friends  and  equals ;  and  which  forbids  us  to  entertain  any  degree  of 
contempt  lor  the  meaneft  of  our  fellow-creatures.  He,  whofe  thoughts 
are  taken  up  in  admiring  his  own  fancied  perfe^ions,  feldom  thinks 
the  reft  of  mankind  worth  much  of  his  concern  ;  whllft  the  truly  cha¬ 
ritable  peffon  c6ndefcends  to  the  poofeft  and  mcanelt,  and  invites  to 
his  notice  thtife  who  moft  want  his  compaflion  and  affiftanJe.  For 
this  reafon,  we  find  the  duties  of  charity  and  humility  frequently 
in  feripture  placed  together,  as  having  a  clofe  dependence  on  eacii 
other;  '  put  on,  therefore,  bowels  of  mercy,  kindnefs,  humblenefs 
of  mind.’— ‘  Be  ye  kindly  afFeftioned  one  towards  another  in  bro¬ 
therly  love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another.’ 

'  Charity  feeketh  not  her  owh is  not  intent  only  upon  its  own 
.  profit  or  advantage,  but  employs  muck  of  its  thoughts  in  confulting 
the  good  of  oth*ers  ;  does  not  make  its  own  will  the  ftandard  of  truth, 
or  its  own  intereft  the  meafure  of  right  and  wrong.  It  looks  not  only 
on  its  own  things,  but  has  regard  likewife  to  the  things  of  others.  It  is 
far  fiom  covetoufnefs,  and  far  from  ambition  ;  is  not  of  a  fond  afpir- 
ing  humdur,  projefling  fchemes  of  greatnefs  to  itfelf,  and  purfuing 
them  without  any  regard  to  the  claims  of  others.  In  the  competi¬ 
tions  in  which  it  may  be  engaged,  it  governs  itfelf  by  the  ftrideft  rules 
of  reafon  and  equity ;  thinks  not  the  worfe  of  any  for  purfuing  an 
intereft  which  interferes  with  its  own,  provided  it  be  carried  on  with 
the  fame  modefty  and  ingenuity  which  it  preferibes  to  itfelf ;  is  never 
willingly  the  author  of  contention,  but  rather  will  recede  from  the 
inoft  equitable  pretenfions,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  prudence. and  difere- 
tion  will  admit,  than  be  the  occafion  of  ftrife  and  debate.  Even  in 
the  offices  of  humanity  and  beneficence,  charity  feeketh  not  her  own  ; 
aims  not  at  her  own  glory  and  applaufe,  but  terminates  her  views 
''holly  in  procuring  the  happinefs,  or  relieving  the  mifery  •  of 
others. 

‘  The  next  ornament  of  the  charitable  chara(^er  is  that  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  fpirit ;  it  is  not  eafily  provoked.  As  .it  allows  of  no  degree 
of  revenge,  it  endeavours  in  itfelf  to  fiipprefs  every  motion  of  anger 
and  refcntment ;  and,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
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men.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  moyed  by  little  iiyuries  or  ofiencet ;  and 
thus  often  ^defeats,  in  the  bed  manner,  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  by 
refolutcly  prefefving  thit  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  they  attempt  in 
vain  todillurb.  Not  that  the  pcrfon  of  tins  charaQer  it  more  in. 
fen(ible,to  injuries  and  ill  treatment  than  others.  The  man  who  has 
a  general  good-vi'ill  for  mankind  will  be  himfelf  but  too  apt  to  fet  a 
value  upon  the  good -will  and  efteem  of  men,  and  cannot  be  uncon¬ 
cerned  at  the  ill  returns  which,  inftead  of  this,  he  will  fometimes  meet 
with ;  but  it  is  flill  flow  to  anger  ;  and;  when  kindled  on  any  worthy 
occafion,  it  burns  not  with  violence,  but,  as  a  lambent  flame,  is 
gentle  in  its  efiefb,  and  will  foon  be  extinguilhed.  Charity  fpreads 
a  calm  over  the  mind,  which  no  florms  of  rage  and  paflion  can  long 
interrupt  or  difturb  ;  the  heavenly  dove  dwells  there,  in  the  heart 
where  charity  refides;  and  the  peace  of  God  will  reft  upon  it. 

Charity  thinketb  no  evil,  it  is  not  inclined  to  think  ill  of  others, 
but  puts  the  beft  and  moft  favourable  conftruAion  upon  thfit  words 
and  adions.  It  does  not  depreciate  their  feeming  virtues",  by  ill- 
natur'ed  furmUes  and  indireft  infinuations;  is  not  ingenious  in  finding 
out  motives  and  defigns,  which  do  not  appear ;  but  where  the  anions 
of  men  appear  fair  and  commendable,  fuppofes  them  to  arife  from 
the  beft  principles,  and  ^ves  them  their  due  praife.  And  as  it  is 
not  of  it/elf  diipofi^  to  think  any  evil,  fo  neither  will  it  haftily  give 
credit  to  it  on  the  reprefentation  of  others.  It  will  carefully  examine 
the  grounds  of  every  relation,  before  it  will  believe  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  neighbour ;  and  in  thefe  inftances  is  often  harder  put 
to  it  to  think  well  of  the  tale-bearer,  than  of  the  perfon  who  is  the 
fubjeft  of  his  cenforious  remarks. 

*  Charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  it 
takes  no  onjuft  advantages,  nor  triumphs  in  any  fuccefs  but  what  is 
obtained  by  the  moft  lawful  and  innocent  methods ;  it  is  a  ftranger 
to  artifice  and  diflimulation ;  and  places  its  foie  ftrength  and  fecurity 
in  honefty  and  truth.  It  flatters  not,  nor  applauds  the  vices  of  others, 
but  fees  with  a  due  concern  the  prevailing  corruption  of  the  world, 
and  is  never  more  pleafed  than  when  it  fees  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue  profper.* 

'Were  we  to  extradb  from,  this  difeourfe  every  thing  worthy 
the  particular  notice  of  our  reader,  nothing  would  be  left  for 
him  in  his  future  perufal,  which  we  recommend  with  more  di¬ 
ligence,  if  poflible,  than  moft  of  .  the  former. 

The  1  oth  fermon.  On  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  a  valuable  per¬ 
formance,  containing  the  moft  rational  account  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  and  motives  for  a  due  obfcrvance  of  it :  the  fubjc£l  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  four  difeourfes,  without  a  fmgle  unnecefTary  di 
greflion,  or  without  wearying  the  attention  of  the  reader  b] 
dwelling  on  unimportant  difeuflions.  Throughout  the  whole 
is  impoflSble  not  to  admire  the  happy  manner  in  which  our 
thor  has  diverted  this  amiable  inftitution  of  all  its  terrors,  v  itb 
out  leflTening  its  folemnity;  of  its  fuperftitious  abfurdities,witnoi 
diminilhing  its  intrinfle  excellence  and  true  efficacy. 
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The  Tucceeding  fermon.  On  Chriftian  Conlolationy  is  not* 
inferior  to  any  of  the  former.  We  would' willingly  traofcribe 
fome  {nfTages  from  this  and  the  three  fblloMring  ones,  the  firft 
on  the  Tendency  of  Piety  m  promote  HappineTs,  and  the  other' 
two  on  Confldcration  i  but  the  laft  of  the  volume,  On  the  due 
Regulation  of  Anger,  is  fo  exadly  defcriptive  of  wh^  has  fa^n. 
often  obferved  of  our  author’s  temper,  that  we  have  referved 
for  it  all  the  fpace  we  can  allot  fo  extracts.  Thd  text  chofen 
on  this  occafion  is,  *  Be  angry,  and  fin  not from  which'  the 
preacher,  by  a  candour  charafteriftic  of  himfelf,  takes  occafion 
to  make  thofe  allowances ‘for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  he 
has  fcarcely  ever  been  known  to  require  himfelf : 

'  >  At  'i  t 

'  It  is  truci  if  we  fuppofe  this  paffion  always  conne^bd  with  a 
defire  of  revenge^  which,  tor  want  of  difiinA  ideas»  is  perhaps  com¬ 
monly  done,  it  mull  be  then  abfolQtely  unlawful  and  finfal.  No¬ 
thing  .of  perfonal  hatred  or  malice  can  be  confillent  with  Chriftian 
principles.  ^And  it  is  contrary  to  true  humanity,  as  well  as  Chrif- 
tianity,  to  delight  in  injuring  or  affixing  others,  however  we  may 
have  been  provoked  or  injured  by  them.  But  there  are  many  atm 
in  which  this  paffion  difeovers  itfelf,  where  revenge  can  have  no 

Elace.  For  inftance :  when  we  fee  any.adl  of  treachery,  fecret  vil* 
liny,  oppreflion,  or  the  like,  in  which  we  have  no  perfonal  con¬ 
cern,  yet  ouf  refentment  will'  be  moved  by  it,  in  a  very  fenfible 
manner.  The  bare  ftory  or  relation  of  any  barbarous  or  malicious 
I  adion,  though  the  feene  of  aflion,  the  perfons  ading  and  fuftering» 
be  wholly  ^unknown  to  us ;  nay,  though  the  hiftory  itfelf  be  known 
to  be  artificial,  and  the  work  of  imagination  only ;  yet  the  bare  re* 
prefentation  of  it  to  the  mind  is  enough  to  raife  anger  and  refent¬ 
ment  within  us.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  plainly  the  injuftice  or:  ma¬ 
lice,  itfelf,  abftra^ed  from  all.  circomftances  of  intereft  or  perfonal 
concern,  of  friendAiipor  enmity,  which  moves  our  paftion..  It/is 
ncuher  for  bis  fake  that  did_the  wrong,  nor  for  his  fake  that  fuffered 

i wrong,  as  St.  Paul  upon  another  occafion  fpeaks.  We  have  reafon^ 
ereiore,  to  conclude  that  the  proper  ,  and  natural  object  of^this 
ffion  is  not  only  injury  fulFered  or  expected  by  ourfelves,  but  ma¬ 
le  and  injuftice  in  general,  in  whomfoeyer  it  is  found,  and  to  whom- 
jverit  is  diredled. 

‘  Thus  the  mod  inconfidcrabic  injury  done  without  provocation, 
rrcly  out  of  malice  and  ill-will,  raifes  our  refentment  in  a  more  fen- 
>le  manner  than  a  far  greater  mifehief,  brought  upon  us  by  the 
iftakc  or  inadvertence  of  another,  or  without. his  deiign  and  know- 
ige.  An  injury  done  in  a  dark  or  treacherous  manner  raifes  our 
ieatment  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  bafenefs  or  villainy  of  it  ap* 
■ars  greater  ;  and  ftill  higher  yet,  if  it  be  cloaked  under  the  appear- 
icesof  friendihip,  or  done  by  one  to  whom  we  ftand  in  the  relation 
a  patron  cr  benefadior.  7  he  fentiroent  of  holy  David,  in  fuch  cafes, 
ems  natural  and  juft  ;  ‘  If  it  were  an  open  enemy  that  had  done  me 
is  diflionour,  peradventure  I  could  have  born  .it  ;  but  it  was  even 
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tliou,  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  mine  own  familiar  friend  ’ 
TKefe  ,  as  they  muft  be  alk>wed  juft  aggravations  of  anger  and  dif- 
pfeafurc,  fo  they  (hew  that  it  is  in  all  cafes  not  the  real  injury  fuft'ercd 
damage  fuilained/  but  theinjufticc,  the  moral  evil,  that  is  relented 
in  every  injurious  adion;.and  that,  in  proporiioa  to  the  quantity  of 
malice  or  guilt  difcovered  in  it.’ 


T 

Th  is  charming  compoTition,  the  whole  of  which  we  would 
gladly  extraft,  concfudes  with  the  following  elegant  and  pleaiing 
fuinmary : 


•  *  But  revenge,  properly  fpeaking,  or  a  delight  in  punifliing*  or 
inftifllng  miferyon  our  fellow-creatures,  is  abfolutely  unlawful,  and 
what  no  circumftances  of  provocation  can  juftify  to  our  reafon.  We 
ire* commanded,  in  numbjrlefs  places  of  fcriptore,  not  to  return  evil 
for  evil;  to  forgive  the  greateft  injuries,  how  often  foever  repeated; 
i6  overcome  evil  with  geed;  not  to  forgive  only,  but  to  love  our  ene¬ 
mies.  I  lhall,'  therefore,  without  multiplying  texts  of  feripture  to 
this  pUrpofe,*  v/hich  might  be  done  without  end,  conclude  this  hend 
with  obferving,  that  we  ought,  in  punifhing  or  delivering  others  to 
public  jufticc,  to  have  folely  in  view,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
^nd  of  all  penal  laws,  not  to  inflidt  mifery  or  torment  on  the  fufFerer, 
fo  much  as  to  reclaim  him  from  his  offences,  to  prevent  his  being  far¬ 
ther  injurious  to  fociety,  or  to  deter  others,  by  his  example,  from 
the  like. 

*  ‘  I  come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  lay  down  fome  rules  for  the 
laeafure  of  our  anger,  or  to  mark  the  bounds  and  limits,  within  which 
it  ought  to  be  reftrained.,.  And  here  the  fame  general  rule  is  again 
applicable,  which  was  before  given’  for  the  condu6  of  this  paffion ;  it 
ought  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  juftice  and  prudence,  fo  as 
belt  to  anfwer  the  ends  intended  by  it,  of  defeating  malice,  and  dif- 
couraging  vice  of  every  kind.  But,  to  be  more  particular, 

•  It  ought  firlt,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  proportioned  juftly  to  the  guilt 
and  demerit  of  every  vicious  adtion.  Our  anger  (hould  not  go  be¬ 
fore,  or  rife  higher  in  any  cafe,  than  reafon  diredts.  We  ftiould 
carefully  feparate,  in  every  adtion,  what  is  good  or  indifferent,  from 
what  is  bad;  and  fhould  firft  confider  the  feveral  circumftances  that 
niay  be  pleaded  in  excufe  and  mitigation ‘of  the  fault,  before  we  give 
fcntcnce  upon  it.  .  When  we  fuffer  in  our  own  perfons,  we  fliould 
confider  not  the  evil  that  is  brought  upon  us  as  a  ground  of  refent- 
ment,  but  what  there  is  of  malice  and  evil  intention  in  the  author  of 
it.  This  will  make  a  confiderable  abatement  in  our  refentments,  and 
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prevent  a  thoufmd  occafions  of  repentance,  which  a  ralh,  precipitate 
anger  will  be  apt  to  betray  us  into. 

‘  Secondly,  with  refpedt  to  its  continuance  ;  it  ought  never  to 
dwell  long  on  the  mind,  left  it  fettle  at  laft  into  a  hatred  and  enmity 
of  our  brethren.  This  we  arc  taught  in  the  words  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  text,  *  Let  not  the  £un  go  down  upon  your  wrath;’  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expreilion,  implying  that  this  paffion  is  never  to  be  cheriffi'tl 
or  indulged,  i  here  is  danger  if  it  be  long  entertained  there,  left 
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Conftderatiom  concerning  a  Propofaly  lie.  1 23 

()ecoine  habitual,  degenerate  into  revenge,  and  extinguiih  that  cha¬ 
rity  which  is  the  great  dilUndlion  of  ChriHianity. 

*  Lailly>  I  mult  mention  it  as  a  rule  for  the  meafure  of  our  anger, 
that  our  own  innocence  and  freedom  from  guilt  bear  proportion  to  ‘ 
it.  We  cannot  confidently  declare  againft  vice,  and  condemn  it  in 
others,  unlefs  we  are  exempt  from  blame  ourfelves.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  we  be  free  from  the  faults  only  which  we  condemn.  It  feems, 
indeed,  a  grofler  hypocrify  to  condemn  the  fame  vices  which  we  are 
guilty  of  ourfelves ;  but  to  a  man  of  a  very  little  refledliou  the  ab- 
furdity  will  appear  nearly  the  fame,  whether  we  are  guilty  of  thofe 
or  of  others  equally  blameable.  Vice  in  general,  not  this  or  that, 
but  every  fpecies  of  it,  in  its  feveral  degrees,  is  the  objeft  of  anger 
and  averfion.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  merit  blame  and  anger 
for  our  own  fins,  we  fhould  be  fparing  and  merciful  to  thofe  of 
others.  In  proportion  as  our  refentment  rifes  again  ft  the  faults  of 
others,  we  (hould  be  fevere  to  our  own.  Let  us  then,  before  we  deal 
out  our  cenfure  and  anger  againft  others,  turn  them  in  upon  our¬ 
felves.  Let  us  learn  from  that  generous  fcorn  and  indignation  with 
which  we  naturally  and  neceflarily  refent  vice  in  others,  to  abhor 
and  condemn  it  in  ourfelves.  And  let  us  be  warned  betimes,  by  that 
voice  of  nature  which  fo  loudly  condemns  every  inftance  of  vice 
here,  that  it  will  as  certainly  be  condemned  by  the  voice  of  God 
hereafter.*  • 

Thus  have  we  travelled  with  this  reverend  and  amiable 
preacher  through  eighteen  fermons;  and  notwithftanding  the 
faftidious  tafte  we  might  be  expedled  to  acquire  by  the  many 
brilliant  produdlions  of  the  age,  have  been  fo  far  from  feeling 
ourfelves  weary,  that  we  only  regretted  no  more  reliques  (hould 
have  been  prefcrved  of  Dr.  Adams.  While  his  name  is  re¬ 
membered  at  the  univerfity,  which  muft  be  as  long  as  any  of 
the  prefent  race  remains,  his  produdlions  will  be  read  with  fa- 
1  tisfaftion ;  and  (hould  the  gentlenefs  of  his  manners,  and  the 
mildnefs  of  his  virtues,'  be  inlufiicient  to  preferve  his  memory, 
we  doubt  not  but  the  feeble  reprefentation  of  him  this  volume' 
affords  will  revive,  if  not  preferve  it. 

Art.  VIIL  Confideratlons  concerning  a  Propofal  for  dividing 
the  Court  of  Sejfion  [of  Scotland]  into  Clajfes  and  Chambers  \  for 
limiting  Litigation  in  fmall  Caujes  5  and  for  the  Revival  of  fury* 
Trial  in  certain  Civil  Actions,  pp.  129.  8vo.  2S.  Hill, 
Edinburgh.  1790. 

1^ HE  laws  of  Scotland  are  fo  little  underftood  by  many  of 
^  the  Englifh  profeflbrs,  that,  had  this  publication  no  other 
jnerit,  its  pcrfpicuous  manner  of  treating  of  them  would  entitle 
^  to  the  public  attention.  But  juftice  obliges  us  to  add,  that 
L  ’  every, 
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every  rubjc£l  propofed  in  the  title  is  difcuded  with  equal 
firength^  clearnefs,  and  arrangement.  The  author  firft  traces 
the  Scoeti(h  jurifprudencefrom  its  parent  the  French,  and  (hews 
how  many  hardlhips  our  northern  brethren  fufFer  from  their 
once  unfortunate  attachment  to  their  ancient  ufages.  The  pro- 
pofa)  made  for  dividing  the  court  into  clafles,  or  chambers,  by 
which  the  procefles  would  be  carried  on  with  more  eafe  and 
lefs  expence,  is  well  fupported ;  but  in  the  analogy  with 
England,  the  writer  gives  us  credit  for  perhaps  more  advantages 
than  we  can  claim. 

'  The  next  divifion,  concerning  the  limitation  of  litigation  in 
fmall  cauies,  is  equally  judicious.  The  author,  indeed,  can  have 
little  trouble  in  (hewing  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  judges  in 
the  court  of  Cedion  to  determine  finally  all  caufes  not  exceeding 
twelve  pounds,  or  (as  indeed  he  hints)  twice  that  fum. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  revival  of  jury-trial  in  certain 
civil  cafes.  This  is  treated  with  more  learning  and  labour 
than  is  neceflary  for  the  generality  of  readers.  However,  we  are 
not  willing  to  object  to  a  difplay  of  reading,  which  certainly 
gains  the  author  credit,  for  having  maturely  confidered  the  fub- 
jc£t,  and  imprefles  his  reader  with  a  juft  opinion  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  induftry.  The  whole  is  extremely,  well  worth  the  pe- 
rufal  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  profeflion,  and  fuch  as  are  fond 
of  inveftigations  of  this  kind.  The’ great  purpofe  is,  to  fhew 
that  Scotland  has  a  right  to  jury-trial  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which 
England  pofteftes  it,  and  to  point  out  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  her  being  deprived  of  it  in  civil  matters.  ' 

A  fiiort  chapter  concludes  the  work,  containing  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  principal  propofitions*  y..-,  • 


ondon 


This  elegant  little  performance,  which,  in  a  few  page?, 
contains,  without  a  fingle  digreffion,  all  that  is  neceflary 
to  be  known  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjed,  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
du6Iion  of  fome  gentleman  who  wifhed  to  devote  his  leifure  to 
the  benefit  of  his  countryman.  .After  a  candid  and  ingenious 
ftatement  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  a  ftring  of  demonftra- 
tive  arguments  to  fhew  that  the  great  abettors  of  that  event 
plunged  themfelves  into  a  variety  ot  inconfiftenoies,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  their  proceedings  with  any  law.  of  the  land,  he 
(hews  that  even  James  could  not  be  faid  to  have  a6Ied  other- 
wife  than  as  the  law  fan6tioned  himr  'But  the  manner  in  which 
he  ufed  his  power  was  inconfUlent  with  the  happinefs  of  the 

people  j 
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people }  and  the  people  Ciw  the  neceffity  of  placing  another  fii- 
mily  on  the  throne.  <  If  we  even  fuppofe  that  the  conditd  of 
James  was  fuch  as  to  break  the  ideal  compa^I,  ftill  this  couU 
not  operate  to  the  cxclufion  of  his  fon :  the  appointment,  tljerc- 
forc,  of  William  was  an  eledion,  not  indeed  of  an' individual, 
but  of  a,  family;  and  whenever  the  fame  power  that  produced 
that  change,  fliall  deem  another  requifite,  the  precedent  (if  one 
be  neceflary)  will  be  a  fufficient  juftification.  Our  readers  will 
not  expect  us  to  give  an  abftra(^  of  a  performance  which  is  al¬ 
ready  as  fljort  as  is  confiftent  with  perfpicuity  and  that  polilh 
which,  is  .neceflary  to  render  a  work  at  all  interefting.  We 
ftall  therefore  conclude  with  recommending  its  perufal  to  all 
fuch  as  wifli  for  folid  information,  unincumbered  with  idle  con- 
jedure  or  bewildering  fophifms. 


;  I  - 


Art.  X.  '  The  'Rtmonjirance.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ode  to  mj 
''Afs\  alfoy'the  Magpie  and  Rohin,  a  Tale\  an  Apology  for. Kings  j 
and  an  Addrefi  to  my  Pamphlet.  By  Peter  Pindar ^  Efq,  pp.  63. 
4to.‘2s.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1791. 

pETER  had  been  accufed  of  tergiverfation  for  his  attack 
*  upon  Thomas-Paine.-  In  the  prefent  publication  he,  in  his 
non  way,  repels,  that  u'njufl  attack.  He  is  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  many  things  that  might  i)e  amended  in  the  Rate,  many 
faults  and  foibles  in  kings,  and  among  the  great  j  and  thefe  he 
ftill  claims  the  privilege  of  attacking  with  the  arins  of  raillery  ; 
but  he  moft  unequivocably  marks  his  'deteftation  of  the  re¬ 
publican  revolutionifts  of  the  prefent  day.  Without  entering 
into  a  logical  deduiStion,  which  would  have  been  out  . of  place, 
he  gives  us  his  creed  with  refpe£l  to  monarchs  in  the  followin» 
ftanzas ;  which,  to  men  of  fober  and  refleding  minds,  -  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  good  fenfe,  however  ludicrous  the  garb 
may  be  in  which  this  confellion  of  faith  is  conveyed : 

^  Stubborn,  and  mean,  and  weak,  nay  fools  Indeed, 

Though  kings  may  be,  we  muji  fupport  the  breed. 

Yet  join  I  iffue  with  you — yes  ^tis  granted,  , 

That  through  the  world  fuch  rpyal  folly  rules, 

,  As  bids*  us  think  thrones  advertife  for  fools ; 

Yet  is  a  king  a  utenfil  much  wanted— 

*  A  ferew,'  a  nail,  a  bolt,  to  keep  together 
^The  (hip’s  old  leaky  fides  in  (lormy  weather; , 

♦  Which  (crew,  or  nail,  or  bolt,  its  work  performs,- 
Though  downright  ignorant  of  (hips  and  ftorms.* 
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1^6  The  Remonjlrance. 

The  whole  of  Peter^s  politics  feems  to  be  of  the  moderate  kind. 
He  appears  to  confider  the  tolerable  as  all  that  a  man  is  to  ex- 
pe^,  either  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  member  of  fociety.  This 
llate  he  would  wifti  to  enjoy  in  peace;  wanting  faith  to  believe 
in  that  perfe£lion  which  the  political  evangelifts  of  the  age  alTure 
him  is  io  eafily  attainable.  Yet,  if  we  underftand  him,  he 
would  have  no  objedlion  to  the  ultima  ratio ^  when  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary ;  though  he  would  not  be  one  of  thofe 

*  Who  drag  a  noble  pyramid  to  ground > 

Without  one  pebble  to  fupply  its  place.’ 

Our  bard  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  the  French. 
The  following  keen  philippic  againft  them  may  appear  as'  a  proi 
per  fpccimen  of  ‘  The  Remonttrance 

•  Keel  up  lies  France !— long  may  (he  keep  that  pofture ! 

Her  knav’ry,  folly, .on  the  rocks  have  tofs'd  her; 

Behold  the  thoufands  that  furround  the  wreck! 

Her  cables  parted,  rudder  gone. 

Split  all  her  fails,  her  main-maft  down, 

Choak’d  all  her  pumps,  broke  in  her  deck  ; 

Sport  for  the  winds,  the  billows  o’er  her  roll ! 

Now  l  'am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  foul.  - 

France  lifts  the  bufy  fword  of  blood  no  more ; 

Loft  to  its  giant  grafp  the  wither’d  hand : 

O  fay,  what  kingdom  can  her  fate  deplore. 

The  dark  difturber  of  each  happy  land  ? 

To. Britain  an  infidious  damn’d  lago — 

Remember,.  Engliftimcn,  old  Cato’s  cry. 

And  keep  that  patriot  model  in  your  eye~ 

His  conftant  cry,  ‘  Delenda  ^Carthago.’ 

France  is  our  Carthage,  that  fworn  foe  to  truth, 

Whofe  perfidy  deferves  th’  eternal  chain  !< 

And  now  flic’s  down,  our  Britifli  bucks  forfooth 
Would  lift  the  ftabbing  ftrumpet  up  again. 

Love  I  the  French! — by  heav’ns  ’tis  no  fuch  matter!  , 

Who  loves  a  Frenchman,  wars  with  Ample  nature. 

,  What  Frenchman  loves  a  Briton  ? — None : 

Yet  by  the  hand  this  enemy  we  take ; 

Yes,  blund’ririg  Britons  bofoin  up  the  fnake, 

And  feel  themfelves,  too  late  indeed,  undone. 

The  converfe  chafte  of  day,  and  eke  of  night, 

The.kifs-clad  moments  of  fupreme  delight, 

To  Love’s  pure  paflion  only  due  ; 

The  feraph  fmile  that  foft-ey’d  Friendfliip  wears. 

And  Sorrow’s  balra,of‘fympathifing  tears, 

«  Thofe  iron  fellows  never  knew. 
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For  this  I  hate  them.— Art,  all-varni(hM  art! 

This  doth  Experience  ev’ry  moment  prove : 
And  hollow  muit  to  all  things  be  the  heart, 

1  iiat  foe  to  beauty,  which  deceives  in  love. 

Hear  me.  Dame  Nature,  on  thofe  men  of  • 
Blulh  at  a  Frenefiman’s  heat't,  thy  handy  work; 

A  dunghill  that  luxuriant  feeds 
The  gaudy  and  the  rankeft  weeds  : 

Deception,  grub-like,  taints  its  very  core. 

Like  flies  in  carrion— pr’ythee,  make  no  more.® 


The  eccentric  Peter  next  flies  from  the  profundities  of  poli¬ 
tics,  to  tlie  celebration  of  the  virtues  of  his  afs.  Yet  is  he  not 
fo  much  occupied  with  his  encomiums  on  this  humble  friend 
as  not  to  have  a  hit  at  Dr.  Parr,  and  other,  well-known  cha- 
raders.  ‘  An  After-refle6lion’  concludes  this  part  of  the  work; 
the  wit  of  which  we  muft  commend,  though  we  cannot  fub- 
fcribc  to  the  larcaftic  inuendo  it  contains : 

*  Now,  World,  thou  feeft  the  fluff  of  which  I’m  made; 

Firm  to  the  honour  of  the  tuneful  trade ; 

Leaving,  with  high  contempt,  the  courtier  clafs. 

To  fing  the  merits  of  the  humble  afs. 

•  •  •  • 

Yet  (hould  a  miracle  the  palace  mend. 

And  high-nos’d  Sal’fb’ry  to  the  virtues  fend. 

Commanding  them  to  come  and  chat  with  kings.; 

Well  pleas’d  repentant  finners  to  fupport. 

So  help  me,  Impudence,  Til  go  to  court!* 

Befides,  I  dearly  love  to  fee  firange  things* 

-  ‘  The  Magpie"  and '  Robm  Red-bTeaft,  a  Tale,*  with  a 

|proemium,  is  the  next  difh  which  is  prefented  at  this  literarjr 
treat.  'By  the  magpie  the  author  m'^ans  to  reprefent  Mr.  Paine^ 
land  would  wifh  himfelf  to  appear  as  the  quiet  and  unprefuming 
I  robin.  The  magpie  ridicules  the  robin  for  living  in  folitude, 
and  advifes  him  to  quit  his  retirement,  to  ‘  imitate  the  ge- 
‘  niufes  of  France,*  to  mix  in  ^  tumults  and  ftrife/  and  to 
‘  play  the  devil  and  enjoy 

*  Excufe  me,  Sir,’  the  modeft  hermit  pried—  . 

*  Hell’s  not  the  hobby-horfe  I  wifh  to  ride. 

‘  Hell!’  laugh’d  the  magpie,  ‘  hell  no  longer  dread; 

*  Why,  Bob,  in  France  the  devil’s  lately  dead : 

*  Damnation  vulgar  to  a  Frenchman’s  hearing— 

I*  The  word  is  only  kept  alive  for  fwearing. 

*  Againft  futurity  they  all  proteft; 

‘  And  God  and  heav'n  are  grown  a  ftanding  jeft. 


*  Brlmflone 
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^  Brimftone  and  fin  are  downright  out  of  faftion ; 

*  France  is  quite  alter’d — now  a  nation: 

*  No  more  of  penitential  tears  and  groans ! 

*  Philofophy  has  crack’d  Religion’s  ^nes. 

*  As  for  your  Saviour  of  a  wicked  world, 

*  Long  from  his  confequence  has  he  been  hurl’d: 

*  They  do  acknowledge  fuch  a  man^  d’ye  fee ; 

*  But  then  they 'call  him  fimple  Monfieur  Chrift* 

*  Bob*,  for  thy  ignorance,  pray  blufti  for  (hame^ 

*  Behold,  tby  Doflor  Pricftley  fay$  the  fame.' 

\  ^ 

Mag)  not  1>etng  able  to  perfuade  the  robin  to  follow  his  advice^ 
flies  olF  in  a  rage : 

*  Be  damn'd  then,  Bobby*— flying  off  he  rav’d— 

'  And  (quoth  the  robin)  Sir,  may  you  be  fav’d.* 

There  are  many  admirable  paflages  in  this  part  of  the  work; 
but  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  indulging  in  any  more  ex- 
trz&y  ’except  the  following  defcription  of  the  fong  of  the  robin, 
than  which  we  have  feldom  met  with  any  thing  either  more  cor« 
red  or  beautiful : 

^  Soft  from  a  bufli  below,  divinely  clear, 

*  A  modeft  warble  melted  on  the  ear,  ^ 

A  pl2untive,.foothing,  folitary  fong—— 

A  ftealing,  timid,  unprefuming  founa. 

Afraid  dim  Nature’s  deep  repofe  to  wound.’ 

«  f 

In  his  ‘  Apology  for  Kings/  and  ‘  Addrefs  to  my  Book,' 
Ae  two  remaining  poems  in  this  publication,-  our  poet  and  his 
laughing  mufe,  as  lifual,  make  very  free  wiA  royalty.  He  in- 
troduces  feveral  ludicrous  ftorieS)  and  tells  them  well ;  but  as 
we  have  them  only  on  our  friend  Peter’s  authority,  we  hope  we 
Oiall  not  be  accufed  of  hardened  infidelity,  if  we  exprefs  .foine 
fufpicions  of  their  being  apocryphal. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  lingular  author,  in  the  performance 
before  us,  fupports  bis  former  chara&er  with  undiminiflicJ 
powers ;  and  ^e  perufid  will,  afford  much  amufement  to  bis 
numerous  admirers. 


A  Latif  to  th*  Rev,  Dr,  Cote* 


«  *  4  *  * 

Art.  a  Litter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coie^  LL.  and  Mr. 
Hinry  Moore  \  occaJiomd  by  their  Propofals  for  pubtijhing  the  Life 
of  the  Rev.  John  tve/lcy^  A.  M.  in  Oppofuion  to  that  advertifed 
funder  San^ion  of  the  Executors)  to  be  written  by  John  White^ 
bead^  M*  D.  Alfo  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke  to  the  Author 
on  the  fame  Subjekf  j  together  with  the  whole  Cerrefpondence^  and 
the  Circular  Letters  written  on  the  Occajion^  and  a  true  and  im* 
partial  Statement  of  Fa^s  hitherto  f^pprejfed.  To  which  is  addedy 
an  Appeal  and  Remonjirance  to  the  reotle  called  Methodifts.  By 
an  old  Member  (f  the  Sogleiy.  pp.  56.  8vo.  2S.  Luffixun. 
London,  1791.*  ^  ^ 

The  death  of  the  great  apoftle  of  methodifm  has,  as  was 
to  be  expefied,  malcen  the  foundations  of  his  wonderfpl 
edifice.  No  longer  fupported  by  his  mafterly  (kill,  it  feems 
ready  to  crumble  into  ruins.  While  he  lived,  a  watchful  faga- 
city,  an  unwearied  aftivitjr,  and  a  fternnefs  of  control,  pre¬ 
vented  whatever  might  create  fcandal,  and  confequently  injure 
the  interefts  of  the  foci^,  from  being  an  objeft  of  public  cis- 
riofity  aqd  difculEon.  This  Hildebrand  of  the  eighteenth  ^cen- 
tury  is  now  dead,  and  the  folly  and  interefted  enmity  of  his  folr 
lowers  will,  we^  think,  be  of  no  fcrvice  to  xhtiv  trade  p{ 
godlinefs.  -  ' 

The  pamphlet  jiow,  before  us  dates  that  a  difpute  has  arifen 
in  the  fociety  concerning  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.Wefley. 
The  compoiition  of^them  was  fird  entruded  to  a  Dr.^Vhite- 
head  by  the  executors,  and  all  the  neceflary  letters  and  other’ 
papers  put  into  his  hand^.  But  fome  leadei^j>f  the  connexion^  As 
it  is  called)  thinking  that  the  Doctor  intended  to  make  a  job 
of  the  bufinefs,  pr  being  of  opinion  itjwould  be  no  bad  job  for 


j  •The  following  Letter '•to  the  Editor  accompanied 'the  prefent 

wk:  ^  V  o  * 


SIR,  ^  ‘ 

.  IF  you  think  proper  to  notice:^ the  inclofed  in  your  Review,  you 
Day,  if  you  plcafe,  inform  your  readers  that  J.  A.  ,Colct,  a  near  rel»r 
tion  of  the  late  Rev^  J.  Wefley,  is  the  author.  It  has  made  much 
Boife  among  the  Methodifts,  and  the  preachers  have  taken  much  pains 
lo  fupprefs  it :  immediately  on  its  appearance,  a  meeting  was  held 
^  the  moft  effedual  means  to  prevent  its  falling  into  hands  of  their 
ollovvers,  when  it  was  concluded  that  circular  letters  (hould  be  fent 
5  the  preachers  in  every  circuit  in  the  kingdom,  enjoining  them*  to 
^tion  their  flocks  againft  it. 

13,  1702.  i 
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themfclves,  or  wifhing  that  only  fuch  a  life  fliould  appear  as 
might  hot  give  occafion  to  the  fneers  and  animadverfions  of  the 
ungodly,  have  endeavoured  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  propofed  life  by 
Dr,  Whitehead,  and  have  circulated  propofals  for  a  life  by  a 
*  Dr.  Coke  and  a  Mr.  Moore,  Such  is  the  ftatement  of  the 
‘  pamphlet — whether  it  be  in  every  refpeft  a  juft  one,  we  pre 
tend  not  to  determine.’  The  writer  has  keenly .efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Dr.  Whitehead,  and  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  not  to 
view  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  with  the  moft  favourable 
eye.  Whatever  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  thefe  mutual  bickerings 
will  prove  injurious  to  the  caufe  which  both  parties  are  anxious 
to  fupport.  The  ftill  fmall  voice  of  prudence  will  not  be 
liftened  to  amidft  the  roar  of  paflion  ;  hence  many  truths  will 
appear,  many  m^ertes  be  revealed  ;  the  profane  will  be  admitted 
within  the  veil,  and  the  nakednefs  of  the  fanSuary  expofed. 

This  has,  indeed,  already  taken  place ;  for  our  author’s  ‘  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Remonftrance  to  the  People  called  Methodifts’  has 
brought  forne  things  to  light  which  will  be  exceedingly  unpa¬ 
latable  to  the  knaves*^  and  prove  a  dreadful  ftumbling-block to 
the  fooh  of  the  party.  Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  entering 
into  a  detail  of  particulars  ;  we  (hall  only  fay  that,  among  other 
difagrceable  truths,  he  has  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wefley 
(the  original  is  in  his  pofteffion)  which  (hews  moft  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  ambition,  an  infatiable  thirft  of  power,  governed  all 
his  action’s;  that  he  was  perfeftly  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
•methodifm  after  his  own  death ;  and  that  he  was  convinced  of 
its  falfehood,  for  he  concludes  his  letter  with  faying,  ^  nor  can 
‘  it  be  fuppofed  that  methodifm  can  ftand  its  ground  when 
*  brought  to  the  teft  of  truth,  reafon,  and  philofophy.’ 

'  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  -the  character  of  Mr. 
Wefley,  and  with  a  love-letter  written  by  him  at  the  age  of 
iighty^one!  to  an  amiable  and  accouipliflied  lady  of  twentj 
three  ! 

*  From  what  I  have  obferved  during  near  twenty-eight  years  that 
I  have  know'n  him,  1  have  uniformly  found  him  ambitious,  inip‘* 
rious,  and  pofitive  even  to  obftinacy.  His  learning  and  knowledge 
^various  and  general,  but  fuperficial;  his  judgment  too  hafty  and'de* 
cifive  to  be  always  juft ;  his  penetration  acute ;  yet  was  he  conllandj 
the  dupe  to  his  credulity  and  his  unaccountable  and  univerial 
opinion  of  mankind.  Humane,  generous,  and  juft.  In  his  priv 
opinions  liberal  to  a  degree  inconfiftent  with  ftrift  ChriiHanity; 
his  public  declarations  rigid  almoit  to  intolerance.  In  his  teinf^ 


•  Thefe  are  the  two  fpecies  into  which  our  author  has  divided  tl? 
genus  of  Methodiiis, 

impetueu* 
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divided  m 
impetue^i^ 


impetus*  Sind  impatient  of  contr^diflion  ;  but  in  his  heart  a  (Iranger 
to  malice  or  refentment ;  incapable  of  particular  attachment  to  any 
individual ;  he  knew  no  ties  of  blood  or  claims  of  kindred ;  never 
violently  or  durably  afFefted  by  grief,  forrow,  or  any  of  the  paflions 
to  which  humanity  is  fubjedl ;  fufceptiblc  of  the  grolTelt  flattery,  and 
the  moft  fulfome  panegyric  was  conftantly  accepted  and  rewarded* 
lii  his  converfation  fprightly,  entertaining  and  inllrudive,  but  fome- 
times  rather  too  farcaftic.  In  his  views  and  expeftations  fanguinc 
and  unbounded,  but  though  often  difappointed,  never  deje<Sed.  Of 
his  benevolence  and  charity  much  has  been  faid  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  benevolence  is  but  a  paflive  virtue,  and  his  charity  was  no 
more  than«bribery ;  he  knew  no  other  ufe  of  money  but  to  give  it 
away ;  and  he  found  out  that  an  hundred  pounds  would  go  mrther 
in  half-crowns  than  in  pounds ;  fo  that  his  charity  was  little  more 
than  parade,  as  he  hardly  ever  eflentially  relieved  an  objeft  of  dif- 
trefs.  In  fa£l,  his  chaiity  was  no  more  than  putting  his  .money  to 
interell,  as  the  example  excited  his  followers  to  the  pradice  of  the 
fame  virtue,  and  doubled  their  fubferiptions  and  contributions,  lii 
his conftitution  warm,  and  confequently  amorous;  in  his  manner  of 
living  luxurious  and  flri6lly  epicurean,  and  fond  of  diihes  highly  re- 
lifljed,  and  fond  of  drinking  the  richeft  wines,  in  which  he  indulged 
often,  but  never  to  excefs.  In  his  perfon  he  was  fhort  of  ftature,  but 
commanding  and  majeftic  in  his  afped  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  indebted 
more  to  his  commanding,  pofitive,  and  authoritative  manner,  than  t# 
any  intrinfically  fuperior  abilities.* 

*  Madam,  • 

*  It  is  with  the  utmoft  diffidence  I  prefume  to  addrefs  fuperior  ex¬ 
cellence.  Emboldened  by  a  violent,  yet  virtuous  paffion,  kindled  by 
jthcirrefiftible  rays,  and  encouraged  by  the  fweetly  attraftive  force,  of 
tranfeendent  beauty,  the  elegant  fimplicity  of  your  manners,  the  faf- 
cinating  melody  of  your. voice,  and,  above  all,  the  incxpreflible  fire  of 
an  eye  that  the  extravagance  of  the  mufes  have  given  to  the  goddefs  of 
love,  but  which  Nature  has  beftowed  on  you  alone, 

*  They  fparkle  ftill  the  right  Promethean  fire !’ 

•  Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  this  is  not  the  language  of  ro¬ 
mance,  but  the  genuine  exuberant  efl'ufions  of  an  enraptured  foul. 
The  impreffion  of  your  charms  was  no  lefs  inftantaneous  than  irrefifti- 

When  firfllfaw  you,  fo  forcibly' was  I  ftruck  with  admiration 
;Adlove  of  your  divine  perfe<fIions,  that  my  foul  was  filled  with  fen- 
iUons  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  yet  delightful  and  pure ! — But  1  will 
ot  indulge  in  declaring  what  are  my  real  fentiments,  left  I  fliould  in- 
w  a  fafpicion  of  flattery.  Your  mind,  fuperior  to  fiJfome  pane- 
yric,  unfufccptiblc  of  the  incenfe  of  affedted  adulation,  would,  with 


•  The  original  is  in  the  author’s  poflfeffion. 
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juft  indignation,  fpum  at  the  impcrtineDt  compliments  which  are 
commonly  cifeired  with  a  view  to  impofe  upon  the  vanity  and  ere* 
dulity  of  the  weaker  part  of  your  fex :  I  will  not  attempt  it ;  but 
confine  myfelf  to  the  dilates  of  fincerity  and  truth ;  nor  (hall  a 
compliment  efcape  my  pen,  that  is  not  ^e  fentimeiit  of  a  devoted 
heart. 

<  As  l^auty  has  no  pofitive  criterion^  and  fancy  alone  directs  the 
judgment,  and  influences  the  choice,  we  find  different  people  fee  it 
in  various  lights,  forms,  and  colours.  I  may,  therefore,  without  a 
fufpicion  of  flattery,  deckre,  that,  in  my  eye,  you  are  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  objed,  and  moft  perfect  work  of  created  nature ;  nor  does  you? 
mind  feem  to  partake  lefs  of  the  divinity  than  your  perfon^ 

* '  I  view  thee  over  wi^  a  lover’s  cye> 

No  fault  haft  thou,  or  I  no  fault  can  fpy%* 

•  The  reafon  I  did  not  before  declare  myfelf  was,  the  profound  and 
re4>eAful  diftance  1  thought  it  became  me  to  obferve,  from  a  confeious 
ienfe  of  my  own  comparative  unworthinefs  to  approach,  much  left  to 
hope  for  favour,  from  the  quinteffence  of  all  female  perfcdlion.  For¬ 
give  m^,  my  dear  Eliza,  and  compaffionate  a  heart  too  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  your  divine  image  ever  to  be  crafed  by  time ;  nor  can 
ady  pou'er,  but  "the  cold  hand' of  death,  ever  obliterate  from  my  mind 
the  md  imagination  and  fweet  remembrance  ef.Eliza’9  charms !  Nor 
can  even  death  itfelf  divide  the  union  that  fiibfifts  between  kindred 
fouls. 

<  yeflerday,  my  dear  Eliza,  the  charrns  of  your  converfation  dc- 
tained  me  too  late  to  meet  the  penitents^  as  1  had  promifed  to  do ;  but 

*  With  thee  converfing,  I  forget 

AH' limes,  allfeafoas,  and  their  changes.’ 

«  I  hope,  however,  the  dllappointment  of  my  company  did  not  (k- 
prive  them  of  a  bleffin|;. 

•  This  being  my  birth-day,  refledUons  on  the  revolution  of  yean 
and  the  ihortnefs  of  life,  naturally  intrude  on  my  mind.  I  am  now. 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  1  thank  God  I  enjoy  the  fame  vigour  of 
conftitution  1  pofffeffed  at  twentyone/  None  of  the  infirmities  that 
ufually  accompany  years,  either  corporal  or  meutal ;  and  1  think  it 
not  impoflible  that  1  may  fulfil  my  hundred  years,  the  refid ue  of  which 
ihall  be  devoted  to  love  and  KliaU. 

‘  J.  WV 

Mr.  Cokt  informs  us  that  he  purpofes  to  communicate  to  tht 
publid'much  more  on  the  fubje^  of  Methodifts  andMcthodifoit 
to  this  there  can  be  no  objeiftion,  as  long  as  fuch  publications 
lhall  promote  the  caufe  of  truth  and  mor^ity,  and  as  long  as^  uu- 
aeceUkry  perfonaiities  and  acrimony  are  abftained  from*  • 


>  •• 
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Ant.  XII.  An  Hi/iorital  Difquijition  concerning  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Ancientt  bad  of  India ;  and  the  Progreft  ef  Trade  with 
that  Country  prior  to  the  Difcovery  of  the  Paffage  to  it  by  tijt 
Cape  (f  Good  Hope.  IVith  an  Appendix^  containing  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Civil  Policy ;  the  Laws  and  yudicial  Proceedings  j 
the  Arts ;  the  Sciences ;  and  Religious  Inflitutiens  of  the  Indians, 
By  William  Robertfon^  D.D.  f.R.S.  Ed,  Principal  of  the 
Vniverfityit  and  Hijloriographer  to  his  Majejly  for  Scotland, 
pp.  ^4.  4to.  15s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1791. 

[  Concluded from  December.  ] 


After  this  view  of  the  objects  of  the  Indian  trade,  the 
author  continues  his  inquiries  into  the  fucceffive  Reps  made 
by  the  ancients  in  the  knowledge.  He  firft  follows  them  to  the 
eaftward  by  fca,  and  then  by  land,  interfperfme  general  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  merit  of  the  ieveral  writers  who  Tupply  him  with 


tions  on  tne  merit  of  the  feveral  writers  who  Tup 
documents,  and  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  difcovery  of 
Hipparchus,  of  a  conciie  and  accurate  method  of  denoting  the 
fituation  of  places  by  their  longitude  and  latitude,  and  of  tbe 
wide  application  of  this  happy  contrivance  by  Ptolemy.  The 
greater  p(art  of  this  Difqoifttion,  both  on  the  geography  of  the 
continent  and  Indian  ifles,  neceflarily  requires  the  aid  of  the 
maps,  of  which  two  are  prefixed  to.  the  work.  A  variety* 
however,  of  curious  particulars,  more  or  lels  known,  fuch  as 
the  embalTy  of  Marcus  Antbninus  to'  the  Emperor  of  China,  the 
importation  of  the  egK  of  the  filkwohn  into  Europe,  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  tsedium  which  many  readers  are  apt  to  feel  during  the 
perufal  of  fuch  difeulEons.  .  •  ' 

The  latter  end  of  the  fecond,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third 
fefbons,  exhibit  a  'moving  pi^re  of  a  very  amufing  kind. 
And  fince  the  hiftory  of  thofe  tranfa£Iions  by  which  men  have 
benefited,  is  fo  much  lefs  underft'ood  than  that  of  thofe  in  which 
they,  have  butchered  and  plundered  each  other,  this  portion  of 


the  Difquifition  will  attraa  many  readers  hy  the  charm  of  no¬ 
velty.  Trade,  however,  obeyed  the  fame  furious  impulfe,  that 
Ihook,  or  difmembered,  or 'overturned  empires^  The  Perfians, 
whofe  enterprifing  fpirit  appears  fo  frequently  in  the  hiftory  of 
die  declining  period  of  Rome,  fpurned  away  from  their  minds 
dibfe  fuperftitious  prejudices  which*  had' deterred  them  from  the 
ocean,  and  their  merchants  were  able  to  engrofs  by  far  the  largeib 
lhare  of  thofe  profits  which  had  been  hitherto  acquired  by  the 
traders  of  the  Arabian  gulph.  Soon*  afterwards  the  fetal  ftan- 
dard  of  the  crefeent  was  ereefted  and  planted,  as  well  in  Perfia 
V  Egypt,  and  other  Roman  provinces :  and  the  Arabians 

I  3  engaged 
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engaged  with  the  fame  fpirlt  in  commercial,  as  they  had  done 
in  warlike  enterprife.  The  traffic  with  India  by  fea  foon 
centred  in  the  Mahometan  and  Chriftian  fubjedts  of  the  Caliphs, 
many  of  whom  fettled  thcmfelves  in  India  and  in  China,  while 
the  capital  of  the  eaftern  empire  (and  from  it  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope)  was  fupplied  by  a  tedious  conveyance  by  land,  and  by  the 
rivers  of  Afia,  over  the  Cafpian  to  the  Euxine :  during  more 
than  two  centuries  very  little  commercial  intercourfe  prevailed 
between  the  merchants  of  Chriftendom  and  the  Mahometan 
mafters  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports.  The.  pilgrims,  how¬ 
ever,  who  vifited  the  holy  fepulchre,  frequently  alleviated  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  devotion  by  the  advantages  of  commerce ; 
and  when  at  a  fubfequent  period  the  crufaders  reduced  any  place 
where  the  Italian  traders,  who  attended  upon  this  multitude  of 
mad  fanatics  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  their  ferocious  achievements, 
the  Irade  from  the  Eaft  to  Europe  returned  nearly  into  its  an¬ 
cient  channel.  ‘  Every  port  open  to  trade  was  frequented  by 
‘  the  Italian  merchants,  who,  having  now  engrofled  entirely  the 

•  commerce  of  the  Eaft,  ftrove  with  fuch  adlive  emulation  to 
‘  find  new  markets  for  the  commodities  which  it  furniflied,  that 

•  they  extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe,  in 

•  which  they  had  hitherto  been  little  known.’ 

No  lefs  adlivity  was  exerted  by  the  rivar traders  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  to  fupplant  each  other  in  a  concern »fo  lucrative; 
and  though  the  Venetians  had  ufually  the  advantage  in  this 
ftruggle,  yet  in  the  confufion  that  attended  the  progrefs  of  the 
weftern  barbarians,  their  competitors  fometimes  drove  them 
from  the^pofleffion  of  the  market.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
fourth  crufade  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Eaft,  their  attendants  and  allies,  the  Venetians, 
whbfe  relation  to  one  another  irrefiftibly  reminds  us  of  the  lion 
and  the  jackal,  (hare,  as  their  part  of  the  booty,  the  profits  of 
oriental  commerce ;  and  when  the  Greeks,  by  an  unexpedled 
effort,  dlfpoffelTed  their  weftern  rulers,  the  Genoefe,  who  adled 
in  concert  with  them,  gained  that  firm  eftabliffiment  in  the  im¬ 
perial  city,  and  thofe  immunities,  of  which  the  final  revolution, 
accomplifhed  by  the  vidlorious  arms  of  Mahomet  II.  could 
alone  deprive  them.  The  Venetians,  however,  though  foiled 
on  this  theatre  of  commercial  competition,  found  an  ample  com- 
penfation  for  their  defeat,  by  feeking  a  fupply  of  the  fame  com¬ 
modities  in  Alexandria,  the  ancient  ftaple  of  the  trade,  and  at 
that  time  under  the  government  of  the  Soldans  of  the  Mame- 
luks.  But  fo  much  did  fuperftitious  fcruples  in  that  benighted 
er*i  intermeddle  with  every  tranfadlion  of  life,  that  the  fenate 
of  Venice  fought  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  in  order  to  carry 
on  an  intercourfe  with  infidels,  and  confented  to  circumfcribc 
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the  comftierce  qf  the  ftate,  by  ftipulating  for  a  certain  number 
of  vefleh  only  to  be  employed  in  this  traffic.  About  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  rifing  republic  of  Florence  participated  with  its  neighs 
hour  ftates  in  the  benefits  of  the  trade  in  Indian  goods.  Con-* 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  the  V  enetians.  carried  on  their 
tranfaitions  with  the  ports  of  tlie  Mahometans,  there  is  a  paf- 
fege  too  interefting  to.  be  omitted  :  .1 

•  They  Kad  not  direft  intercourfe  with  India.  They  found  in 
Egypt,  or  in  SjTia,  warehoufes  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of 
the  Eall,  imported  by  the  iVlahomedans  ;  and,  from  the  beft  accounts 
we  have.  With  refped  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  they  purchafeJ 
them  more  frequently  by  barter,  than  ukh  ready  money.  Egypt,  the 
chief  mart  for  Indian  goods,  thou  a  moft  fertile  country,  ii  deliitute 
of  many  things  requifite  in  an  improved  liateiof  fociety,  either  for  ac¬ 
commodation  or  for  ornament.  .Too  limited  in  .extent,  and. too 
highly  cultivated  to  afford  fpace  for  forefts ;  too  level  to  have  mines 
of  the  ufe/u]  metals;  .it  mull  be  fupplied  with  timber  for  building, 
with  iron,  lead,  tin,  and.bfafs,  by  importation  from  other  countries. 
The  Egyptians,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks,  feein  not 
themfei  ves  to  have  trade^d  in  the  ports  of  any  Chriftiau  ftate ;  and  ic 
was  principally  from. the  .Venetians  that. they  rcceivcd'all  the  articles 
which  I  have  enumerated;  Befides  thefel  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  artifts  furnifhed  a  variety  of  manufadtures  of  woollen  cloths, 
filk  ftuifs  of  various  fabric,  camblets,  mirrors,  arms,  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver,  glafs,  and  many  other  articles,  for  all  which  they 
found  a  ready  market  in  Egypt*  and  Syria.  In  return  they  received 
from  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  fpiccs  of  every  kind,  drugs,  gems, 
pearls,  ivory,  cotton  and  filk,  unwrought  as  well  as  manufadured,  ia 
many  different  forms,  and  other  produdions  of  the  Eaft,  together 
with  fevcral  valuable  articles  of  Egyptian  growth, or  fabric.  In 
Aleppo,  Baruth,  and  other  cities,'  befides  the  proper  commodities  of 
India  brought  thither  by  laffd,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the  car¬ 
pets  of  Perfia,  the  rich  wrought  filks  of  Damafeus,  ftill  known  by  a 
name  taken  from  that  city,  and  various  produdions  of  art  and  na¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  Syria,  Paieftine,  and  Arabia.* 

The  deficiency  of  thefe  arricles  was  fupplied,  when  neceflary,  by 
gold  and  filvcr. 

.  In  order  to  complete  this  view  of  the  Italian,  and  particularly, 
of  the  Venetian  traffic,  which  has  interefted  us  more  than  molt 
other  paflages  of  the  work,  both  by  the  diftimdnefs  and  juftnefs 
of  the  reprefentation,  the  author  enumerates  the  caufes  which 
enabled  the  merchants  of  Venice  fometimes  to  attradl  fo  large 
a  portion  of  the  profits  arifing  from  It,  and  fometimes  nearly  ta 
monopolize  them.  He  endeavours  to  approximate,  in  fome  de- 
gfce,  towards  an  eftimate  of  thofe  ample  profits  themfelvcs; 
and,  after  giving  an  idea  of  the  diftribution  through  Europe  of 
the  imported  Afiatic  commodities,  and  the  requeft  in  which 
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they  were  held)  defcribcs  the  fpeedy  ccfllation  of  this  fourcc  of 

to  the  Italians)  in  confcquence  of  the  difeovery  of  Vafeo  dc 
Gama*  The  feftion  is  terminated  by  a  recital  of  the  various 
unfuccefeful  efforts  they  made,  either  by  force  or,  afibciation; 
and  by  a  (ketch  of  the  difperfion  of  Indian  goods  through  Africa) 
by  means  of  the  numerous  caravans  which  ferve  that  country, 
inftead  of  inlets  of  the  fea  and  navigable  riverjs. 

In  order  to  render  this  dedufifion  of  particulars  more  inftruc- 
tive,  and  to  imprefs  it  more  firmly  on  the  reader,  the  next  Ac¬ 
tion  is  employed  in  the  ftatement  of  certain  general  confidera- 
tions,  deducible  from  the  preceding  narrative,  i.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  Tyre,  Alexandria,  &c.  the  fmallnefs  and  imperfedion 
of  their  veficlS)  their  mode  of  navigation^  and  even  the  fmaller 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  trade  itfelf)  confpired  to  preclude 
all  attempts,  and  even  every  wifh,  to  difeover  a  palTage  by  fea 
to  the  Indies.  2.  The  ancient  traders  attempted  neither  con- 
ejuefts  nor  fettlemcnts,  nor  even  the  eftablifhment  of  faftories, 
in  India ;  neither  did  they  advance  eaftward  beyond  the  gulph 
of  Siam,  or  carry  on  any  regular  commerce  beyond,  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  fmil  fize  of  their 
vefleh,  and  their  want  of  (kill  in  nayigation,  rendered  fuch 
fchemes  impra&icable,  by  preventing  the  tranfportation  of  mi¬ 
litary  forces*  '  3*  The  fudden  reduction. of  the  price  of  Indian 
commodities,  when  a  communication  to  the  Sail  was  opened 
by  fea^  amounting  to  about  one  half,  is  eafily  underftood.  The 
frequent  unloading  and  rclhipping  of  the  land  carriage,  which 
compofed  the  ancient  complicated  fyftem  of.  conveyance,  were 
neceflarily  more  operofe  and  expenfive  than  the.fimple  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the^ortuguefe  dire£Uv  to  Europe*  In  the  cafe  of  the 
commodities'  of  more  eafterly  growth,  thefe  operations  were 
three  times  repeated.  They  were  firft  Ihifted  from  the  country 
Ihips  to  thofe  which  had  fail^  from  the  Arabian  gulph ;  they 
were  then  unloaded'  and  tranfported  by  capiels.  to  the  Nile, 
where  they  were:  again  embarked  for  Alexandria.  4.  A  pro¬ 
portional  incrcafe  of  the  demand  throughout  Europe  followed 
the  reduftion  of  value.  5.  On  account  6f  the  political  clr- 
tumftances  in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  placed,  the 
Portuguefe  enjoyed  the  undifturbed  poffeflion  of  the  Indian  trade 
for  near  a  century.  Then  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  the  Eng- 
Kft),  overturned  the  enormous  ftruilure  of  their  oriental  power 
as  eafily  and  as  foon  as  it  had  been  raifed.  6,  7.  The  views 
contained  under  thefe  two  heads  are  alone  fufficient  to  eftabli(h 
the  author*s  talent  for  juft  and  profound  refledlion.  They  ej^ 
hibit  the  influence  of  the  difeovery  of  America  on  the  trade  wiB 
India :  how  the  feafonable  fupply  of  American  gold,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  filvcr,  afforded  the  European  merchant  an  article  of 
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tkchange  for  eaftern  commodities  with  which  the  ancient  con¬ 
tinent  probably  could  not  have  furntOied  him  in  fufficient 
abundance.  They  further  fhew  how  the  fupcrior  genius  or  for- 
tvne  of  Europe  renders  the^  three  other  qu^ters  q£  the  globe 
fiiUervtent  to  our  accommodation,  in  ratling  the*  precious  me¬ 
tals  of  America  by  the  labour  of  African  flaves,  to  be  bartered 
for  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  A  memorable  diftin(9k>H  between  the 
influence  of  the  two  great  contemporary  naval  difcoveries  upoa 
the  commerciaf  fpirit  of  Europe  is  alio  pointed  out,  and  very 
happiiy  iJluftrated.  The  Eaft  tempted  the  adventurer  not  nmre 
by  the  produftions  of  nature  than  thofe  of  art :  the  new  weftern 
world  afforded  not  a  fingle  article  of  traffic  which  was  the  pro«* 
duft  of  the  induftry  of  the  natives.  Governments,  allured  by 
the  prt>fpc6l  of  an  immediate  barveft  of  gain,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  former;  but  the  intercourfe  with  America  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  pHvate  adventurers.  Afia  was  inhabited  by  civilifed 
natives ;  America  by  favages,  for  the  moft  part  at  leafte  In  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  former,  it  was  Amply  ne- 
ceia^  to  eirabltfh  agents  in  proper  places^  in  the  latter  it  was 
necefliary  to  plant  and  nurfe  colonies,  to  civilile,  or,  as  unhap¬ 
pily  proved  to  be  the  event,  firft  to  extirpate  or  expel  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  then  to  people  the  country  with  a  new  race.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  flow  degrees,  and  after  a  long  lapfe  of  time, 
that  America  imparted  any  eminent  degree  of  life  and'  a£Hvity 
to  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  8.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
terminated  by  an  expanfion  and  illuftration  of  a  Very  intereftijig 
temaHc  Arown  out  in  that  philolbphical  and  political  hiftory  of 
the  European  fettlements,  ire.  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal.  The  Portugude,  by  their  difcovery  of  the  paf- 
fege  tne  Gape,  of  Good  Hope;-  and  by  the  jubfequent  vigouir 
of  their  'military  and  comntercial  operations,  feenv  eventually 
to  have^eferved  Europe  *  from  the  moft  illiberal  andjbumUiaw 
I  *  ing  feryitude  that  ever  opprelTed  poliflied  nations.*  It  can,  in¬ 
deed  hardl^  be  doubted  that  jf  the  Turkifb  fultilns,  who  foott 
tfewards  fubdued  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  who  attempted  to 
drive  the  Portnguefc  out  of  the  Indian  feas,  had  fecured  to 
themfclves  the  wealth  and  naval  power  which  the  exclufive  poC. 
feffion  of  that  trade  would  have  conferred,  their  dominion  might 
I'ave  Ipfead  over  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion  of  Chriften- 
dom.  And  "we  are  abundantly  certain  that  the  Ottoman  empire 
at  that  period  governed  by  fovereigns  capable  of  turning 
tvery  refourcc  to  the  utmoft  advantage. 
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thofe  circumftances  which  have  induced  the  reft  of  mankind  to 
carry  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  that  coun. 
try.  And  he  difeovers  the  *caufe  of  this  intercourfe  not  fo 
much  in  the  peculiar  produftions  of  India,  as  in  the  early  pro. 
grefs  of  its  inhabitants  in  induftry,  art,  and  elegance.  He  there¬ 
fore  employs  himfelf  in  colledling  thofe  fails  which  eftablilh  the 
civilifation  which  the  natives  of  India  had  attaiped  fo  long  be¬ 
fore  other  nations.  For  this  purpofe  he  takes  a  review  of  the 
conftitution  of  their  political  fociety,  or  their  diftribution  into 
different  tribes ;  of  the  powerful  ftates  into'  which  the  country 
was  divided ;  •  of  the  reftraiiits  impofed  by  policy  upon  the  power 
of  fovereigns  \  of  their  eftablifhments  for  the  accommodation  of 
ftrangers ;  of  their  refervoirs  of  water,  and  of  various  inftitu- 
tions  and  regulations,  which  long  experience  alone  and  mature 
refleflion  could  have  dictated.  He  then  confiders  their  jurif- 
priidence  ;  and  he  finds  that  their , laws  will  bear  a  comparifon 
with  the -celebrated  digeft  of  Juftinian,  and  could  only  have 
been  framed. by  men  long  habituated  to  the  accuracy. of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  the  refinements  of  legal  practice.  ,  He  next 
finds  a  fubjc^l  for  his  eloquence  in  the  various  monumerrts  of 
Indian  art;  in  their  religious  ftruclures  and  (culptures,  many  of 
them  the  works  of  an  unfathomable  antiquity;  in  .the  elegant 
produdions  of  the  loom  and  needle;, in  their  engravings  on 
gems,  and  manufa£lures‘  in  gold  and  ivory;  apd  laftly,  in  their 
compofitions,  of  which  the  dramatic  poem  well  known  to  our 
readers  under  the  title  of  Sacontala,  juftly  appropriates  a  large 
(hare  of  bis  commendations.  [Their  ^attainments  in  fciencc 
next  call  his  attention ;  and  the,  labours  of  M.  Bailly  and  Mr, 
Playfair  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  largely  on  the 
aftonifhing  proficiency  they  had  made  in  aftronomy,  at  fomc 
period,  which  very  far  tranfeends  all  eras  hitherto  eftablifhed. 
The  laft  point  which  he  confiders  is  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  I 
Indians ;  and. here  he  properly  proceeds  upon  an  hypothefis  op^  I 
polite  to  that  which  has  lately  been  maintained  by  a  moft  re- 1 
ijpeftable  writer ;  inftead  of  deducing  the  gods  of  Greece,  with 
Sir -William  Jones,  from  India,  he  traces  both  to  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,.from  which  both,  no  doubt,  are  derived, 
independently  of  each  other. 

This  appendix  will  not  perhaps  gratify  the  intelligent  reader 
equally  with  the  Difquifition.  Several  ingenious  writers,  par* 
ticularly  the  author  of  the  ‘  Sketches  relative  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos,*  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fame  fadls,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  often  coinciding  with  that  of  our  celebrated  hiftorianV 
Their  feveral  productions  will  hardly  fail  to  excite  a  common 
wifh  in  every  bread,  that  foine  writer  of  ieifure  and  abiliti^^ 

may 
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(nay  devote  himfclf  to  a  work  equal  to  the  extent  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjeft.  ^  ^ 

To  this  analyfis  we  have  a  few  general  remarks  to  add.  The 
convenience  of  the  reader  would  have  been  better  confulted,  if  . 
lateral  titles  had  been  annexed  to  the  paragraphs,  and  if  chrono¬ 
logical  dates  had  been  more  frequently  added.  An  attention  to 
lljcfe  two  circumftances  would  improve  a  future  edition. 

The  agreeable  ftyle  of  this  author  has  been  already  difplayed 
by  his  former  publications ;  nor  has  this  engaging  talent  for- 
lakcn  him  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Yet  while  we  noticed 
many  paflages  compofed  with  the  moft  lively  energy,  we  met 
with  many  others  encumbered  with  unneceflary  words,  and 
where  of  courfe  the  ftyle  was  languid  and  heavy ;  fometimes 
we  remarked  inelegancies.  In  the  following  fentences,  to 
which  there  are. many  fimilar,  the  word  printed  in  italics,  adds, 
in  our  opinion,  little  or  nothing  to’  the  fenfe :  ‘  The  fudden  ^ 
‘  effedl  of  opening  a  direft  communication  with  the  Kaft.’ — ‘  To 
;  *  many  of  them  commerce  was  the  chief  motive  of  undertaking 
‘  that  diftant  voyage.*  '  In  a  correft  writer  we  could  hardly  ex- 

I^Ito  find  a  fenterice  fo  av/kwardly  conftrufted,  and  fo  redun- 
it  in  words,  as  the  following :  ‘  Various  circumftances  con- 
urred  towards  this,  from  an  enumeration  of  which  it  will 
ippear,  that  by  attending  to  the  progrefs  and  effects  of  the 
Tufades,  confiderable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  fubjeS  of  my 
nquiries.*  Here  we  have  both  a  phrafe  of  grofs  inelegance^' 
i  a  broken  metaphor:  ^  In  fome  parts  of  thisTDifquifition  •  .  • 
.have  been  obliged  to  grope  my  wajy  and  often  under  the 
guidance  of  feeble  lights.*  But  thefe  we  acknowledge,  in  a 
rformance  of  fo  much  merit,  are  faults  that  would  not  be 
)rth  pointing  out,  if  it  were  mot  equally  proper  for  the  au- 
Dr  and  the  critic  to  hold  the  idea  of  perfection  before  his 
sw.  And  by  rendering  .an  inquiry  of  this  kind  as  attraftive 
poflible,  the  intereft  of  humanity  will  be  promoted,  inafmuch 
it  offers  to  curiofity  better  objeCts  of  contemplation  than 
oft  of  thofe  which  occupy  the  talents  of  our  hiftorians. 
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HE  piety  and  docility  of  the  faithful  fufFered  ccclefiaftics  to 
^  intr<^uce  a  cuftom  Uifl  more  fingular,  which  they  likewife 
turned  to  their  advantage.  This  was  advtfing  new-married 
people  to  fariftify  their  union  by  prayer ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  have  letfure  to  difeharge  this  duty,  the  canons  of  the 
church  exhorted  them  not  to  cohabit  together  for  two  or  three 
oights  after  their  marriage.  What,  according  to  the  canons, 
was  only  an  advice,  founded  on  the  example  of  Tobias  and  Sa« 
rah,  w^as  converted  into  a  law,  from  which  ccclefiaftics  after¬ 
wards  exempted  new  married  people  on  their  paying  -  a  certain 
fum  of  money  to  the  bifhop.  ^  ^  We  find,*^  ftya  M.  Rozet,  ‘anj 
inftance  of  this  pra^Hce  in  the  dioceft  of  Anfiens,  ^ere  the  bi 
(hop  wiihed  to  compel  every  new-married  man  to  pay  a  certaii 
duty  for  permiffion  to  cohabit  with  his ^ wife;  but  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Albeville  having  reTufed  to  fubmit  to  this  pretendc 
duty,  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered,  by  an  arret  dated  Marc 
19,  1409,  that  the  faid  inhabitants  might  lay,  cum  uxoribus 
the  firft  night  of  their  marriage,  without  the  leave  of  the  bifhopB place 
or  of  any  of  his  officers,  unlefs  there  ihould  be  fomc  canonicaBtjie  b 
impediment ;  and  biftiops  and  reifors  were  forbidden  to  rcceiv ptfage] 
or  exaft,  in  future,  from  new-married  people,  any  money 
this  account.  Bof  m 

'  *  There  were  fome  biftiops  alfo  who  made  widows  pay  for  pcBthcn 
niiffion  to  marry  again.  All  thefc  illegal  impofitions  refpedtlnBo^ 
marriage  having,  however,  been  fupprelTed,  the  churchmen  i 
vented  anot^,  which  was  the  blcffing  of  the  nuptial  bed.  Fo 
merly  new-inarried  people  could  not  go  to  bed  till  it  had  ber 
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blcfled)  and  it  is  not  long  fince  this  cuftom  was  aboliChcd.  The 
reftors  alfo  were  entitled  to  marriage  dillics ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
their  dinner,  or  a  certain  fum  of  money  in  place  of  it;  but  all 
thefe  ufages  have  been  converted  into  a  tax,  paid  at  prefent 
to  the  cburch ;  and  this,  which  |forms  a  confiderable  branch 
of  its  perquifites,  varies  according  to  the  pomp  and  ceremo* 
nieSi  which  the  rank  or  riches  of  the  parties  admit  upon  fuch 
occafions.  Permiffion  to  bury  in  churches ;  prayers  offered  up 
for  the  dead,  and  for  the  delivery  of  fouls  from  purgatory ;  the 
terror  infpired  among  people  by  priefts  predrdling  the  end  of  the 
world ;  the  crufades ;  wars  carried  on  againft  heretics,  and  the 
confifeation  of  their  property,  together  with  the  fale  hf  falfe 
relics ;  contributed  likewife  to  bring  riches  and  emolument  to 
the  church/  On  the  article  of  relics,  M.  Rozet  fays,  ^  Relics* 
have  proceeded  from  a  cuftom,  which,  were  it  confined  within 
juft  bounds,  might  be  attended  with  fome  utility.  In  the  early^ 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  people,  being  defirous  to  honour  the  me¬ 
mory  of  martyrs,  preferved,  as  far  as  was  poffible,  every  thing 
that  remained  of  their  body.  The  day  of  their  death,  which 
they  called  the  day. of  their  birth,  was  celebrated  as  an  anniver*' 
hry;  they  aflembled  in  thofe  places  where  their  facred  remains 
had  been  interred,  and  fometimes  performed  there  divine  fer- 
vice.  This  was  all  the  honour  conferred  on  them  during  the 
I  three  firft  centuries,  ,No  one  thought  then,  that,  in  the  courfe 

I  of  time,  Chriftiaus  would  make  the  aflies  and, bones  of  martyrs 
objc(fts  of  religious  worftiip  raife  temples  to  them ;  place  thofe 
remains  upon  the  altar;  divide  thofe  which  belonged  to  one 
body ;  tranfport  them  from  place  to  place  ;  one  take  one  part 
of  and  another  another;  exhibit  them  in  gold  and  filver 
Ihrines ;  and,  laftly,' carry  on  a  traffic  with  them  to  excite  ava-* 
rke,  and  fill  the  world  with  falfe  relics/ 

In  the  fourth  century  thefe  abufes  prevailed  fo  much,  and 
were  attended  with  fuch  pernicious  cffe£b,  that  the  emperor, 
Theodofins  the  Great,  was  obliged  to  enadl  a  law  in  386,  which 
forbade  bodies  that  had  been  buried  to  be  tranfported  frotn  one 
place  to  another,  or  the  relics  of  any  martyr  to  be  feparated  from 
the  body  and  fold.  Fifteen  years  after,  the  fifth  council  of  Car¬ 
thage  ordered  bifbops  to  overturn  thofe  altars  which  were  every 
where  ereded  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  highways,  in  honour 
|of  martyrs,  pretended  relics  of  whom  were  buried"  here  and 
there,  according  to  the  dreams  and  vain  revelations  of  people 
o^every  kind.  St.  Auguftin  himfclf  acknowledges  that  the 
monks  m  his  time  fold  falfe  ones.  In  ftiort,  a  fondnefs  for  re- 
llics  increafed  at  length  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  were  no  al- 
Itirs  or  churches  without  them.  It  became  neceflary,  therefore, 
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to  find  relics,  whatever  they  might  coft ;  fo  that  falfe  ones  were 
fabftituted  in  the  place  of  real  ones.  , 

This,  fays  the  Abbe  Fleury,  gave  rife  to  fo  many  impoftures; 
for  to  poflefs  real  .relics,  one  muft  have  traced  them  clofely  from 
their  origin,  and  have  learned  through  what  hands  they  had 
come ;  but  after  fo  many  centuries  it  was  eafy  to  impofe  not 
only  on  the  people,  but  even  on  the  bi(hops,  who  became  lefs 
enlightened,  and  lefs  attentive.  We  are  told  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  that  Raguemodus,  bifhop  of  Paris,  imprifoned  a  her¬ 
mit  named  Didier,  who  made  the  roots  of  different  herbs,  the 
teeth  of  moles,  the  bones  of  rats,  and  the  paws  and  fat  of  bears, 
pafs  for  relics  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Felix.  On  the  credulity 
of  the  people  refpedling  relics,  M.  Rozet  relates  feveral  curious 
anecdotes,  from  which  we  fhall  extraft  the  following : 

‘  Hofpinian  remarks,  that  in  the  city  of  Tours  the  people 
adored  with  great  fuperftition  a  filver  crofs,  ornamented  with 
abundance  of  precious  ftones ;  among  thefe  there  was  an  en¬ 
graved  agate,  which,  being  carried  to.  Orleans,  and  examined 
by  the  curious,  was  found  to  have  cut  out  on  it  a  reprefentation 
of  Venus  weeping  over  Adonis  juft  expiring. 

*  Montfaucon  mentions  an  agate,  at  prefent  in  the  king’s 
colleition,  having  on  its  fides  a  tree,  with  the  figures  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  which  paffed  for  the  terreftrial  paradife,  and  the 
foil  of  Adam.  .  It  was  kept  at  St.  Denis,  from  which  it  was 
carried  about  an  hundred  ^ears  ago,  after  having  been  preferved 
there  for  fome  ages ;  but  in  thofe  periods  of  ignorance,  adds  the 
learned  Benediftinc,  it  was  not  infpedted  fo  clofely.  '  The  large 
agate  of  the  Holy  Chapel,  which  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of 
Auguftus,  paffed  during  feveral  centuries  for  the  hiftory  of  Jo- 
'  feph  the  fon  of  Jacob. 

The  Abbe  Thiers  relates,  that  the  monk  Glaber,  who 
fiourillied  about  the  year  1040,  mentions  an  impoftor  of  hli 
time,  who  pretended  that  certain  bones  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  burying  grounds,  were  the  bones  of  prophets  and  martyrs ; 
by  which  means  he  (hamefully  impofed  on‘  the  piety  of  the 
faithful ;  made  them  fall  into  fuperftition,  and  defrauded  them 
of  their  money.  There  are,  fays  he,,  ftill  impoftors  who  (hew 
fimple  women  the  ftone  called  ameanthusy  which  they  fell  at  a 
dear  rate,  as  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  crofs;  and  this  is  the 
more  readily  believed  becaiffe  this  ftone  is  not  confumed  in  ihc 
fire,  and  becaufe  the  grain- of  it  refembles  that  of  wood. 

^  The  monks  of  Citeaux,  in  the  diocefe  of  C - •,  boaft 

of  having  in  their  poffeffion  the  prepuce  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which 
the  good  people  of  that  country  call  the  holy  prepuce,  and 
which  they  (hew  to  women  big  with  child,  enclofed  in  a  filver 
ikrinc,  in  order  that  they  may  be  delivered  without  pain.  This 
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brings  them  oblations’ and  mafTes  in  great  abundance.  One 
may  judge,  continues  the  Abbe  Thiers,  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  relic  by  what  the  jefuit  Santaul  relates,  in  his  Treadle  of 
the  Jubile,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  prepuce  of  our  Lord  was 
at  Rome  among  the  relics  of  St.  John  de  Latran.  Calvin  fays, 
alfo,  the  fame  thing  in  his  Trcatife  on  Relics.  The  abbey  of 
Charroux,  in  the  diocefe  of  Poitiers,  boafts  likewife  of  having 
•  this  relic  ;  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  is  feen  at  Hildelheim, 
in  Germany.  There  can,  however,  be  no  more  than  one,  as 
our  Saviour  was  circumciled  only  once.^ 

Want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  farther  on  this 
work,  which  is  extremely  curious;  but- we  cannot  help  laying 
before  pur  readers  the  following  extraft  from  the  notes,  with 
which  we  (hall  conclude  the  prefent  article.  Speaking  of  the 
myftic  alliances,  which  fome  of  the  priefts  made  their  Tuperfti- 
tious  devotees  enter  into  with  the  Deity,  M.  Rozet,  in  a  note, 
fays,  in  the  laft  century,  a  barefooted  Carmelite  of  Orleans, 
whofe  nick-name  was  Brother  Arnoux  of  St.  fohn  the  BaptiJij 
made  his  devotees  contraft  a  myftic  alliance  with  Jefus  Chrift, 
whofe  unworthy  fecretary  he  ftylcd  himfelf.  One  of  thefe  con- 
trafts,’  witlfits  counterpart,  between  the  Saviour  of  the.  world, 
and  the  wife  of  an  attorney  at  Orleans,  copied  exaftly  from  the 
original,  which. in  1669  was  in  the  hands  of  the  redtor  of  St« 
Donatien,  in  the  fame  city,  is  as  follows : 

'  ‘  I  Jefus,  the  fon  of  the  living  God,  the  fpoufe  of  faithful 
fouls,  take  my  daughter  Magdalen  Gaflelin  for  wife,  and  pro^ 
mlfe  to  be  feithful  to  her  ;  never  to  abandon  her ;  and  to  give 
her  as  a  portion  my  grace  in  this  life,  promifing  her  my  glory 
in  the  next,  and  a  (hare  in  the  inheritance  of  my  Father.  In 
teftimony  of  which  I.have  llgned  .  this  irrevocable  contract  by 
the  hand  of  my  fecretary,  in  the  prefence  of  my  eternal  Father, 
of  my  love,  of  my  moft  worthy  mother  Mary,  of  my  holy  fa¬ 
ther  Jofeph,  and  of  all  my  celeftial  court,  in  the  year  of  giracc 
1650,  the  day  of  my  holy  father  Jofeph. 

(Signed)  Jesus,  the  fpoufe  of  faithful  fouls. 

Mary^  the  mother  of  God. 

the  hujband  of  Mary. 

The  Guardian  Angel. 

Magdalen^  the  dear  lover  of  Jefus. 

‘  This  contraft  has  been  ratified  by  the  Moft  Holy  Trinity, 
jthe  fame  day  of  the  glorious  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  fame  year. 

(^hned)  Brother  Arnoux,  of  St.John  the  Baptist, 
a  barefooted  Carmelite,  the  unworthy  fecretary  of  Jefus. 

*  I  Mag- 
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*  I  Magdalen  GalTclin,  the  unworthy  feryant  of  Jefu?,  take 
my  amiable  JeTus  for  hufband ;  promife  to  be  faithful  to  him; 
that  I  will  never  have  any  other  than  he ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
my  fidelity,  I  give  him  my  heart,  and  every  thing  I  ever  fhali 
do,  binding  myfelf,  both  in  life  and  death,  to  do  every  thing  he 
may  require  of  me,  and  to  ferve  him  with  my  whole  heart 
throughout  all  eternity.  In  teftimony  of  which,  I  have  figned, 
with  my  own  hand,  this  irrevocable  contra^,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  moft  adorable  Trinity,  the  facred  Virgin  Mary,  the  mo. 
ther  of  God,  my  glorious  father  St.  Jofeph,  my  guardian  angel, 
and  all  the  celefti^  court,  in  the  year  of  grue  1650,  the  day  of 
my  glorious  father  St.  Jofeph. 

.  (Signed)  Jesus,  the  love  of  hearts. 

jl/tfry,  the  muher  of  God. 

the  hi^ani  of  Mary, 

The  Guardian  Jngel.  ,  . 

Magdalen^  the  d^ar  Uver  of  yefta, 

*  This  contradl  has  been  ratified  by  the  moft  adofable  Trinity, 
the  fame  day  of  the  glorious  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  fanie  year. 

(Signed)  Brother  Arnouk,  of  St.John  the  Baptist, 
a  barefooted  Ciirmelite,  the  unworthy  fecretary  of  Jefus. 

I  . 

‘  1  defy  all  the  notaries  and  fecretaries  in  the  world,*  adds  the 
Abbd  Thiers,  *  to  fhew  in  their  precedent  books,  a  contra(^  of 
marriara  of  the  fame  natdre,  and  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  u 
this.  The  new  fpoufe  found  herfelf  fo  well  with  her  new  huf. 
band,  that  foe  would  no  longer  lay  with  the  old  one.  The  latter, 
whofe  name  was  Du  Verger,  having  difcoveied  the  caufe  of  this 
infidelity,  laid  a  complaint  before  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who 
caufed  the  woman  to  return  to  her  duty,  and  removed  the  fecre. 
tary,  foougb  he  undoubtedly  deforved  to  be  treated  with  muck 
greater  fe verily.* 
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AbT.  14*  Anew  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  England  i 
from  the  tarlieft  Times  to  the  AcceJJton  cf  the  Houfe  of  Hano*ver.  To 
each  Reign  is  added  a  Lift  of  the  Contemporary  Princes  of  Europe* 
Written  upon  the  Plan  of  the  Preftdent  Henauli*s  Hiftory  of  France* 
By  Charles  Home,  Efj*  pp«  44}.  8vo«  6s.  boards.  Dodflejr. 
London,  I79i» 

D EQUATE  abridgments  of  hiftory,  by  fuperfeding  the  ne* 
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ureful,  as  well  as  highly  convenient,  to  many  readers.  The  produc- 
tion  now  before^us  is  one  of  the  moft  compendious  of  the. kind.  It 
cannot  afford  a  very  particular  account  of  the  different .  reigns,  bue 
it  gives  the  principal  events ;  and,  by  excluding  all  political  reflec¬ 
tions,  ,  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  opinions  perverted  by 
the  prejudices  of  any  hiftorian.  The  abridgment,  however,  might 
hive  been  comprelTcd,  with  advantage,  into  a  more  portable  fize. 

Aar.  15.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Painty  the  Author  of  the  Rights  of  Man* 
With  a  Defence  of  hie  Writings.  By  Francis  Oldys,  *A.  M.  of  the 
^  Umverfity  of  Penflvania.  pp.  229.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Stockdale. 

I  London,  1791*. 

Thomas  Paine  is  one  of  thofe  eminent  men  who,  from  being  orl- 
glniliy  of  no  conflderatioh,  have  been'  raifed  to  public  notice  by  hi^ 
folidcal  abilities.  ^According  to  the  account  delivered  of  him  by  the 
prefent  biographer  (who  is  no  friend  to  Mr.  Paine),  he  is  a  perfon 

If  obfeure  birth ;  of  a  reftlefs  fpirit ;  has  been  of  different  trades ; 
ad  become  at  laft  a  political  author.  What  opinion  is  now  gene-' 
illy  entertained  of  him  in  this  charader,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
icntion. 

kiT.  16.  The  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language ;  or.  An  Introdu^ioeg 
t9  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  132.  izmo.  2s.  6d.  Elmfly.  London^ 
1790. 

Every  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  fcience  fmooth,  is  certainly 
^^sd)le,  and  deferves  commendation.  The  prefent  *  Introduftlon  to 
Latin  Grammar,’  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fchools ; 
pd  mafters  of  academies  will  do  well  to  introduce  it  among  their 

|(|•G.REvVvoL.xlX.  rsBt  I79Z.  ^  fcholars. 
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fcholars.  Had  it  been  lefs  difFufe,  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
written  would  perhaps  have  been  anfwered  better.  We  ever  difiilvc 
the  idea  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  boys  beginning  the  Latin  Ian- 
gu^gei  treatifes  that  are  not  perfectly  clear,  comprehenfive,  and 
(hort.  The  brevity  prevents  tnem  from  feeling  that  degree  of  dii’. 
gult  which  is  injurious  to  improvement  and  which  is  calculated  10 
impede  their  progrefs.  We  remember  having  once  (een  a  little  trea- 
tife  by  Dr.  Carr,  of  Hereford,  in  which  he  Teems  to  have  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to  this  oblervaiion.  It  was  adapted  to  the  meanell 
capacity,  and  contained  nothing  more  thap  a  diilind  account  of 
fubftantives,  adjeilives,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  with  the  decli- 
nation  of  each. 


Art.  17.  ^he  Moral  World  dlfph^yed\  an  Expojifory  Sequel  to  tht 
'  moral  State  of  hatior*  and  Apocalypje  of  Nature,  pp*  473.  l2rao. 
*  2  vols.  7s.  Ridgeway.  London,  1791. 


Art.  18.  Wanley  Penfen;  cr,'  Tbs  Melancholy  Man  :  a  MlfcslLnra 
Hifcry.  pp.  10:0.  8vo.  3  vols,  13s.  bound.  C.  and  G.  KeariK)- 
'  London,  1791. 


We  have  not  peruf  d  any  production  for  fome  time  with  more  •- 
^  tisfaClion  than  the  preTent.  It  is  a  literary  O/;^,  adapted  to  all  p^* 
Lies.  We  can  difeover  the  author  not  only  to  be  a  man  of  leariir:- 
but  of  deep  experience,  extenfive  obTervation,  and  very,  very  aa. 
rate  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  mifci  a*ieous  man  is  a  very  amiable  being,*  who,  difappoin’- 
in  his  fondell  hopes,  purfues  an  unfrequented  path  of  life,  and  l  * 
comes  an  original,  eccentric  moical.  Wandering  from  one  puce 
another,  he  deferibes,  in  very  j all  colours,  the  various  charaderj  * 
meets  with  ;  and,  after  experiencing  many  misfortunes,  is  umtec:^ 
an  annable  and  well  informed  female.  The  cataftronhe,  however,' 
objcwlionable, '^nd  unexpcdcdly  fatal;  for,  after  tne  inifcelUu^^" 


In  a  former  Review  we  offered  our  opinion  .of  the  preceding  pro- 
du^ion  of  this  author.  Thrprefent  performance  is  no  leTs  extrava* 
gant  and  eccentric:  yet,  through  the  whole,  much  depth  of rcafon- 
itig,  great  philofophical  knowledge,  and  logical  acutonefs,  nre  dif- 
coverable.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  author  would  let  flip  fuch 
an  opportunity  of  publifhing'  his  fe’itiinents  on*  the  revolutions  of 
America  and  France,  and  on  the  political  Hate  of  E«irope.  He  las 
not.  In  his  moral  refle^flions  on  tne  prefent  fituation  of  Europe,  he 
bellows  great  applaufe  on  the  revolution  in  France;  and  h: 
concludes  with  the  following  apoltrophe :  ‘  Hsflen  then,  i  iancc 
and  America,  ye  focieties  of  dignified  and  regenerated  manhood,  to 
pour  down  your  glorious  pre  eminence  of  policy,  the  torrent  of 
Tcafon  and  truth,  in  tne  channel  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that,  inun* 
dating' all  nations,  it  may  facilitate  the 'moral  vegetation  of  light, 
which,  fru^lifying  the  human  mind,  may  elevate  it  to  intelieiluii  ex- 
iitcnce,  and  an  enlightened  Hate  of  nature.’ 
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jnan  is  married,  he  finds  that  the  objed  of  his  firft  love  is  yet  living. 
The  dlfcovery  is  fatal — he  dies.  *  To  be  fure  authors  poffefs  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  heroes ;  but  we  could  have  wKhed 
that  Wanley  Penfun  had  been  permitted  to  live,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  recompence  he  fo  well  deferved.  The  beft  part  of  the  work  is 
^ung  ZntlVs  .ftory,  which  is  perfedly  novel,  and  peculiarly  interefl-. 
ing»  claflically  eorreft,  but  not  quite  fo  ealy  as  we  could 

have  wiflied.  The  author  indulges  rather  too  much  a  fondnefs  for 
phrafes  not  very  generally  ufed.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  is 
a  production  of  merit,  and  our  readers  will  derive  no  little  inftruClioa 
and  entertainment  from  the  perufal  of  it. 

Art.  19.  Fugihlve  Pieces,  ly  M*  de  Montefquieu\  confijiing  of  the 
'  FmpleofGnidui^andArfaces,  and  Ijthenia.  PP*  255.  lamo.  3s. 
Longman.  London,  I7S9» 

^hel^etnple  efGnidus\%^x\\XtXi  with  all  the  fpirit  of  poetry,  but 
with  fomething  too  much  of  luxuriancy.  This  is  a  fault,  however, 
which  of  all  others  is  moft  pardonable  in  a  poet ;  and  which  we  fhould 
almoil  be  forry  to  fee  amended.  The  following  extraCl  will  no  doubt 
be  kceptable  to  our  readers:  ^  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  young 
Adonis  firll  appeared  before  Venus.  The  fweet  poilon  inftantly  dartci 
into  the  heart  of  the  goddefs.  *  What,’  faid  Ihe,  ‘  (hall  I  love  a 
mortal  ?  Alas !  1  feel  that  I  adore  him. — Let^no  more  vows  be  paid 
atGnidus  to  me.  No  deity  refides  there  but  Adonis.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  (he  fummoned  the  loves  when,  about  to  contend  for  the 
prize  of  beauty,  (he  confulted  them  and  the  graces.  She  was  in 
doubt  whether  ihe  ihould  expofe  herfelf  naked  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Trojan  ihepherd — flie  hid  her  ceftus  in  the  trefles  of  her  hair;  her 
rymphs  fprinkled  her  with  perfumes — ihe  mounted  the  car  drawn  by 
doves,  and  arrived  in  Phrygia.  The  ihepherd  was  heiitating  between 
Juno  and  Pallas.  Venus  appeared — he  looked — his  eyes  wandered— 
uey  were  dazzled^ — rthey  b^ame  diir^the  golden  prize  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  goddefs — he  would  have 
fpoken — his  confuiion  was  decifive.’ 

The  ftory  of  Arfaces  and  Ifmenia  is  written  for  the  purpofe  of  de¬ 
lineating  a  defpot  who  makes  his  people  happy.  The  picture  is  well 
drawn;  but  we  cannot  applaud  the  defign.  Defpotifm  flioulJ  never 
be  reprefented  in  agreeable  or  brilliant  colours;  it  fhould  always 
be  reprefented  with  its  natural  odium  and  depravity.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  there  have  been  many  defpots,  but  not  one  Arfaces. 

|Art.  20.  Memoirs  of  a  Scotch  Heirefs,  Addrefed  to  the  Right  Hon» 
Lody  Catherine  By  the  Author  of  Confiance,  iAc,  pp.  817. 

i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  Hookham.  London,  1791. 

;  The  prefent  performance  is  no  unworthy  accompaniment  to  the  other 
ffoduCUoDS  of  its  author.  The  Scotch  heirefs  is  a  fpoiled  child,  who 
an  early  age  is  taught  to  conlider  the  accompliihments  of  the  head 
heart  as  unworthy  a  young  lady  njuho  ^as  one  day  to  be  a  countefs. 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that  ihe  becomes  an  unintereiting, 
^^amiable  object.  The  effeCt,  however,  of  thefe  poifonous  leffons  by 
,  K  2  degrees 
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degrees  evaporates,  and  at  length  is  totally  deftroyed  by  the  correftlnff 
j>ower  of  adverfity.  Through  almoft  three  volumes  the  heroine  expc* 
riences  many,  many  ^  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field/  At  length, 
(he  receives  the  recompcnce  of  virtue,  and  is  made  happy.  The  plan 
is  conducted  with  fuificient  art  and  interell.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  particularly  the  Creole  girl’s  and  Mrs.  Dibart’s.  The  inci. 
dents  arc  novel,  and  the  deferiptions  of  places,  particularly  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  faithful  and  juft.  But  the  Scotch  Heirefs  has  defers ;  and,  in. 
deed,  what  piece  has  not  ?  The  lady’s  hulband  is  rather  fufFcred  to 
linger  too  long  on  the  feene-  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  dead^-comei 
to  life — is  at  the  point  of  death  again—recovers,  and  does  not 
snake  his  exit  in  reality  till  very  near  the  conclulion  of  the  novel,  h 
the  ftyle  there  is  a  degree  of  afteCtation  which  the  author  would  do 
well  to  avoid  in  her  future  literary  efforts. 


Aar.  21.  Mfnimia  i  a  No*veL  pp«423.  lamo.  avols.  6s.  fewed, 

Lane.  London,  1791-  , 

A  novel  of  patch  nvork ;  and,  by  the  difference  of  ftyle,  it  fliould 
feem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  two  or  more  perfons.  Neither  in 
incident  or  character  does  it  rife  above  mediocrity. 


Art.  2  2.  The  Errors  of ,  Education  \  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Parjonu 
pp.  748.  i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  Lane.  London,  1791. 

The  Errors  cf  Education  may  rank  with  thofe  novels  which,  in  the 
literary  thermometer i  poffefs  no-more  than  moderate  heat.  The  inci¬ 
dents  arc  not  new  nor  interelling— the  language  is  prolix,  tedious, 
ungrammatical,  and  unpolifhed. ' 


Art.  23.  The  Fejiival  of  Wit  •y  or^  Small TccUer.  Being  a  ColleQm 
of  Bon  Mots,  Anecdotes,  Re;arteeSy  Epigrams,  and  other  Flights  a/ 
-  IFie  and  Humour.^  By  difiinguijbed  Charaders  in  the  Fajhmabk 
.  Circles.  Colledid  and  puhlijhed  from  the  Manufeript  of  George  K~i 
Summer  Refident  at.  Windfor.  .  By  the  Editor  of  the  Firjl  Volume 
Volume  the  Second,  pp.  259. .  i8mo.  31.  Holland..  London, 
.1791.  ...  ; 

*  There  are  a  few  anecdotes  in  this  fecond  volume  that  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  before.  The  reft  are  flat,  ftale,  and  unprofitable,  and 
feem  introduced  folely  for  the  purpofc  of  keeping  the  few  good  ones 
from  catchiiig  cold. 


Art.  24.  Oedipus,  King  of  Thebes  i  a  Tragedy,  from  the  Greek  ^ 
Sophocles.  Tranjlated  into  Profe,  voith  Notes  critical  and  explanatvn^ 
hy  George  Somers  Clarke,  B.  D.  Fellovo  of  Trinity  College,  pp-  93' 
8 VO.  2s.  6d.  'Oxford,  printed;  and  fold  by  Rivingtons,  &c. 
London.  1791*  - . 

This  tranfladon,  we  are  informed,  was  undertaken  at  the  fuggrf 
tion  of  a  friend,  who  was  of  opinion  that  fuch  a  verfion  of  the  Greek 
tragediesj^*  if  properly  executed,  would  polfefs  obvious  advantage 
over  the  metncal  tranflations,  and  prove  of  fuperior  utility  as  ud 
10  the  claffical  ftudent  as  to  the  Englifh  reader.  *  That  fuch  a  tranih 
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tiOA  nay  indeed  prove  of  advantage  to  the  lludent,  we  readily  join 
in  opinion  with  this  literary*  gentleman,* and  acknowledge,  at  the 
{tmt  time,  that  the  prefent  fpecimen  is  executed  with  a  fidelity  highly 
fivoarable  for  producing  that  effect.  We  think,  however,  that  though 
t  profe  tranllation  is  undoubtedly  beft  calculated  for  exhibiting  the 
Ideas  of  the  poet  without  any  difguife,  it  cannot  afford  fo  much  plea* 
fore  to  a  reader  of  tafie,  as  a  metrical  tranflation  executed  with  equal 
ability.  The  tragic  mufe  feems  to  fuffer  an  abatement  of  her  dignity 
when  fhe  changes  'the  bn  (kin  for  the  fock ;  and  natural  fentiments 
are  apt  to  make  the  flrongeft  impreflion  when  conveyed  with  the 
chaiie  and  judicious  embellifiiments  of  art.  We  repeat,  neverthelefs, 
that  this  verfion  of  Oedipus  is  well  executed,  according  to  the  tranf* 
lator’s  defign.  '  • 

AaT.  2;.  7*be  Ktntijh  Barons  \  a  Play ^  in  Three  A ^4 •  Interfperfed 
•with  Songs,  By  the  Hon,  Francis  North,  Firji  performed  of  the 
Theatre-Royal^  Hay  market,  Saturday,  June  %^th,  1 791.  8  VO.  is.  6d. 
Ridgeway.  London,  1791. 

^  •  t 

•  This  is  one  of  thofe  *  little  pieces  which  procure  the  attentions  of 

I  theatrical  managers,  more  from  the  rank  and  connexions  of  the  au* 
ihor,  than  any  other  circumftance.  To  the  praife  of  originality; 
either  in  the  plot  or  execution,  it  has  but  fmall  pretenfibns.  Of  vi* 
vacity,  however,  it  is  not  deftituic ;  and,  as  the  firft  attempt  of  a 
juvenile  author,  is  entitled  to  the  candour,  if  not  the  indulgence,  of 
criticifm. 

Art.  26.  Next  Door  Neighbours  \  a  Cornedy,  in  Three  ABs',  From 
the  French  Dramas  L'lnaigent  and  Le  Diffipateur.  As  performed 
at  the  Theatre- R(yal,  Haymarket.  By  Mrs.  Inchbald.  pp.  70.  8vo, 
IS.  6d. '  Robinfons.  London,  1791.  ’  '  ; 

In  this  produdioh  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  drawn  her  dr^atic  mate¬ 
rials  from  two  French  originals  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  fea- 
I  tares  of  each  are  preferved,  and  combined  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity ; 
I  but  the  compound  exhibits  that  kind  of  equivocal  comedy  which  is 
I  not  much  calculated  to  obtain  the  warm  approbation  of  an  Englifii 
I  audience; 

I  Art.  27.  A  Nens;  Comic  Opera,  called  the  Highland^  Reel,  As  it  is 
■  oBed  at  the  Theatres  Royal  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  ixsitb  uni^erfal 
I  Applaufe,  Written  by  Mr,  Keefe,  Author  of  the  Poor  Soldier, 
I  Agreeable  Surprife,^c, ,  pp.72*  8vo.  is.  6d.  No  Name.  London, 
I  1790* 

I  As  the  friends  of  literature  and  tafle,  we  cannot  fpeak  highly  of 
l^e  comic  opera,  as  it  is  in  general  managed.  The  Highland  Reel 
Knot  much  calculated  to  put  us  in  better  humour  with  this  fpecies  of 
■  entertainment.  Supported  by  the  exertions  of  the  performers,  it  has 
■  aorwered  its  purpofes  on  the  llage ;  it  has  ferved,  for  a  time,  to  paft 
■  away  thofe  hours  which  hang  fo  heavy  on  the  hands  of  many.  This, 
will  be  faid,  is  fome  merit.  Be  it  10,  It  is  a  merit  lyc  willing 
■^grants  but  to  higher  pretenfions  it  has  no  claim» 

I  K  3  Mt. 
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'A  RT.  28.  No  ^Abolition  of  Slavery  ;*  or 9  The  Uniyerfal  Empire  cf  Lo^el 
A  Poem.  4to.  is.  6d,  Faulder.  London,  1791.  ; 

A  few  extrafts  from  this  poem,  written'  in  Hudibraflic  yerfe,  and 
addrefTcd  to  a  lady, ‘will  be  quite  fufficient  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  author's  talents  and  abilities.  Thus  he  counfels  Mr. 
Wilberforcc:  ‘ "1 


•  Go,  W- 


with  narrovj  flcull. 


Go  home  and  preach  away  at  Hull; 
No  longer  in  the  fenatc  cackle 
In  ftrains  that  fuit  the  Tabernacle.*  ^ 
I  hate  your  little  wittling  fnecr. 

Your  pert  and  felf-fufficient  leer  ; 
Mifehierto  trade  fits  on  thy  Up, 
Infedls  will  gnaw  the  nobleft  fhip. 
Go,  W - ;  be  gone  for  lhaine. 


Thou  dwarf,  with  a  big  founding  name. 


•The  laft  line  of  this  quotation  is  grand,  noble,  and  expreflive;  but 
the  paflage  which  follows  affords  throughout  an  in  (lance  of  the  true 
fublime  iuperior  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  I.onginus : 


*  London!  metropolis  of  blifs ! 

Ev’n  there  fad  fights  we  cannot  mifs : 
Beggars  at  every  corner  ftand. 

With  doleful  look  and  trembling  hand ; 
Hear  the  fhrill  piteous  cry  of  Jhjoeepf  ' 

See  wretches  riddling  an  afh  heap  ;  ^ 

The  ftreets  fome  for  old  iron  ferape,  » 

.  And  fcarce  the  crufh  of  wheels  efcape  ; 
Some  (hare  .with  dogs  the  half-eat  bunes. 
From  dunghills  pick’d  with  weary’ groans.* 


;  The  author’s  conclufion,  upon  the  whole,  is,  that  even  if 
traffic  of  human*  fiefh  were  abolilhed,  there  would  ftill  be  abundant* 
of .flavery  in  the  world., ,  His  reafoning  is  as  follows :  *- 


'  But  (hould  our  wrongheads  have  their  will, 
Should  parlianient  approve  their  bill. 
Pernicious  as  th*  cffca  would  be, 

.  T’  abolifh  negro  flavery. 

Such  partial  freedom  would-be  vain, « 

Since  Love's  firong  empire  would  remain/ 


^  0%  0,  ^  f  ^ 


He  then  tells  his  diilcinea,  ^ 

*  I  mull  and  will  be  Have  to  you}* 

t  .  1  ■  -  i  .  W  .  '  •  <  *. 

^nd  adds. 


♦  •  •  \ 


■r 


a 


•*.  For  flavVy  there  mu  (I  ever  be, 
Whilc'we  have  miftrefles  like  thee.’ 


How 
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How  obfequious  a  lover!  If  his  mil^refs,  after  fuch  poetry  and 
condefcenfion,  can^prove  unkind,  (he  mull  be  one  of  the  moft  obdu¬ 
rate  and  infenfible  females  that  ever  drove  a  love-fick  youth  to 
defiair. 

;\rt.  29.  Retaliation  \  or,  7*he  Revie^v'ers  rev^eivee/ ;  a  Satirical 
Ptem,  By  a  Lady,  pp.  .  410.  is.6d.  London:  printed  for 
.the  Author;  and  fold  by  Boofy,  King  Street ;  and' Walker,  Great 
Portland*  Street.  179^*  * 

'  This  lady  is- very  angry  with  the  Reviewers  for  their  remarks  on 
a  poem  called  The  Chrijimas  FroUc :  but  how  well  (he  is  qualified  to 
retaliate  may  be  colkded  from  the  commencement  of  her  prcfcni 
produftion :  *  .  •  .  - 

*  Ye  fnarllng  critics,  who  aflume  the  right 
'To  fave  or  damn,  juft  as  your  maggots  bite  ;  •' 

Or,  for  to  fpeak  more  plainly,  fnail  I  fay. 

To  fave  or  damn,  juft  as  the  authors  pay  ; 

Ye  felf-created  judges,  can  ye  (hew 
Who  delegated  fuch  a  power  to  you 

■  The  author  of  this  piece  being  a  lady,  and  of  the  genus  Writahilt 
in  a  double  fenfe,  we  (hall  not  provoke  her  by  any  farther  remarks', 
left  (he  might  be*  iriduced  to  wafte  that  time,  in  producing  more  Re- 
taliations,  which  we  hope  fhe  can  employ  to  much  better  purpofe 
at  her  needle. 

Art.  30.  ■  Britain^ s  Hafpinefs,  and  its  full  p''ffcJJion  of  civil  and  reli^ 
giovs  Liberty,  briefly  jiated  and  proved*  By  the  late  Rev,  Dr,  Ri*~ 
chard  Price,  IVith  an  IntroduSiion  by  the  Editor,  The  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  pp.  21.  Small  i2mo.  3d.  or  a  Guinea  per  Hundred.  Ki- 
vingtons.  London,  1791. 

Short  extrafts"  from' Dr.  Pricers  fermon — in  the  year  1799 — ia 
i  which  be  commends,  in  very  high  terras,  the  Britilh  conftitution. 
i  What  purpofe  this  is  to  anfwer  is  fufiiciently  evident. 

i 

;  Art.  31.  The  Gentleman^ s  Stable  Directory  \  or.  Modern  Syfem  of 
s  Farriery,  Volume  the  Second,  Containing  experimental  Retnarks  on 
I  breeding,  breaking,  Jhoeing,  fabling,  exercife,  and  roixelling.  To 
I  vihich  are  added,  particular  Inf  ructions  for  the  general  Management 
I  of  Hunters  and  Road-Horfes  ;  voith  concluding  Obfervatiens  ufon  the 
I  P^ftnt  State  of  the  Turf,  By  iVilliam  Taplin,  pp.  4C9.  8vo.  6s'. 
j  boards.  Kearfley,  London,  »79i- 

r 

.  In  the  prefent  volume  Mr.  Taplin  profecutes  the  fubjeft  with 
!  much  appearance  of  extenfive  and  well-founded  information.  He  is 
I  J  zealous  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  ventilators  in  all  public  Babies^ 
'''here  the  fituation  is  inevitably  confined ;  and  in  this  improvement 
analogy  alone  fufRciently  induces  us  to  agree  with  him. 

It  iqay  not  be  improper  to  inform  the  young  and  inexperienced 
^portfman  of  Mr.  Taplin’s  opinion  with  regard  ibe  prefent  Rate  of 

K  4  the 
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the  turf.  ^  The  projefled  villanies/  fays  he,  ^  are  fo  numerous,  and 
refiDed  to  fo  many  different  degrees  of  deception^  that^  in  the  pre« 
fent  date  of  ff^orting  purification^  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  any  man 
to  train  and  run  a  horfe,  or  make  a  Angle  bet  upon  their  fuccefs, 
without  falling  into  one  of  the  innumerable  plots  that  will  be  laid 
for  his  deftrudion.’  This  ingenuous  declaration  from  a  kntywing  cm 
ought  to  meet  with  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Taplin  has  doubtlefs,  by  his  obfervation  and  experience,  con* 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  farriery ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope, 
from  the  recent  eAabliihment  of  the  Veterinarian  Society,  that  this 
ufeful  and  too  much  negleded  branch  of  knowledge  will  henceforth  be 
cultivated  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  in  fome  meafure  fuitable  to  its 
importance.* 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  32.  Hints  founded  on  Fa8s\  or,  A  Curfory  Fie'w  of  our  ftveral 
Military  Efiabltjhmenti  \  fome  Ahufes  committed  in  them ;  and  their  im^ 
mediate  Influence  on  the  general  Interefis  of  Great-Britain,  in  her  nla^ 
tinje  Situation  to  France,  (Ac*  Addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Ra^jc* 
don*  pp.  98.  8vo.  2s.  Faulder.  London,  1791. 

Thefc  hints  are  given  in  fo  irregular  a  manner,  and  communicated 
in  fo  obfeure  a  ftyle,  that  we  contefs  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  fully  to  com¬ 
prehend  the*  author’s  meaning.  Through  the  mill  of  verbofity,  we, 
however,  underftand  that  the  partiality  (hewn  .to  the  guards  when 
upon  foreign  fcrvice,  is  one  of  the  objefts  which  calls  forth  the  ani- 
madverfions  of  the  author.  •  He  glances  obliquely  alfo  at  a  reduftion 
of  the  (landing  army,  and  thinks  the  militia  and  navy  the  beil  de¬ 
fences  that  Britain  can  have  in  the  time  of  war.  As  a  fpcciinen  of 
this  writer's. flyle  we  give  the  following  paffage *  Patronage,  if  pro¬ 
perly  direded,  is  the  prop  and  recoin  pence  of  merit ;  .if  ill  con<veydt 
x\icfecret  pillage  of  perverted  trufi!  H 

Art.  33.  A  Letter  from  a  Magi  ft  rate  to  Mr*  William  Rofe  of  Whitt' 
ball,  OH  Mr*  Paine* s  Rights  of  Man*  pp,  8  VO.  2s.  9d.  Debreit, 
London,  1791- 

Whether  there  exifls  any  fuch  perfon  as  Mr.  William  Rofe,  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addreffed,  has  never  yet  appeared ;  nor  is  the 
inquiry  of  any  importance  to  the  public.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  the  magiilrate  feems  to  be  a  man  of  found  miniilerial  principles, 
and  continues  unfhaken  in  his  attachment  to  the  Britifh  monarchy, 
notwithllanding  all  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paine  to  its  prejudice. 

Art.  34.  7*be  Farmer’*  s  Dialogue  on  the  prefent  State  of  public 

to  voineb  is  added,  the  Journey  of  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth  to  the  otht^ 
Worlds,  to  fetk  Advice  and  AJJiftance  againfi  the  National  AJfemhly  tj 
France*  Taken  tartly  from  the  French*  pp.  6o.  i2mo.  is.  6d« 
Ridgway.  London,  1791- 

Democratic  obfervations  on  government,  thrown  into  the  form  of  i 
dialogue— the  French  revolution  and  our  Alfred,  highly  applauded, 
lod  william  ^  Conqueror  ibundly  anaihematifed.  ... 
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The  Pope's  Journey  to  the  other  Worlds,  Is  written  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  humour.  To  the  truth  of  the  obferyation  contained  in  the 
(iibfe^uent  lines  we  give  our  hearty  aiTent : 

♦  Philofophcrs  ever  have  had  this  difeerning. 

That  cothmerce  with  heaven  needs  no  aid  from  learning; 

.  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  are  but  different  dreffes 
for  thoughts  which  as  well  native  language  exprefles.* 

DIVINITY, 

Art.  ^  Charge  dtUnjered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeefe  of  London^ 
at  the  primary  Vi  fetation  of  that  Dioeefe  in  the  Year.  1790.  By 
Beilby,  Lord  Bijhop  of  London.  8vo,  is.  Rivingtons.  London^ 
J790. 

This  charge,  though  of  courfe  only  a  counterpart  of  his  lordlhip's 
paftoral  letter,  contains  fome  obfervations  well  worth  the  notice  of 
thofc  to  whom  it  Ts  direfted,  ‘and  others  of  the  ^erical  funftion. 
The  character  of  the  late  bifhop  (Dr.  Louth)  is  dwelt  on  with  much 
fympathy  and  judice,  and  with  that  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  his 
learning,  tafte,  and  dirpofition,  entitle  him  to.  His  lordfhip  afterwards 
compliments  his  reverend  hearers  on  their  general  difpofition  to 
refidence,  and  the  *lituation  of  their  parfonages  and  gUl^s,  Some 
obfervations  are  thrown  out  on  the  propriety  of  pafling  fome  time  at 
each  benefice,  where  any  incumbent  has  two.  It  is  remarked  alfo, 
that  though  a  cudom  has  been  long  fanflioned  in  many  parts  of  EiTex 
of  having  fervice  only  once  a  day,  yet  a  due  compliance  with  the 
liturgy,  canons,  and  rubric,  evidently  requires  afternoon  prayers. 
Leftures  on  the  church  catechifm  are  recommended,  and  earned  ex¬ 
hortations  to  encourage  all  to  communicate  at  the  altar.  Nor  is  pa¬ 
rochial  'pfalmody  di^egarded  ;  on  which  fubjefl  many  judicious  re¬ 
marks  are  made,  and  warmly  enforced.  Some  other  obfervations 
are  interwoven,  particularly  on  Sunday  fchools.  The  whole  may 
be  confidered  as  a  valuable  manual  for  every  clergyman.  We  are  at 
a  lofs,  however,  to  conceive  why  eighteen  pages  (not  a  fheet  and 
a  half)  bn  a  fubjeil  fo  generally  ufeful,  (hould  be  cramped  in  their 
circulation  by  the  price  the  bookfellers  have  thought  proper  to  put  oa 
them. 

Art.  36.  Rational  Religion'^  or,  the  Faith  of  Man:  a  Poem.  In 
^hich  is  introduced  a  neve  Difeoneery  in  Philofophy,  •viz.  the  Caufe 
of  SuJPenfeon  and  Motion  of  the  Earth  and  Planets,  pp.  67.  8vo# 
2$.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1791. 

The  author  propofes  to  reduce  our  thirty-nine  articles  to  three. 
*  I.  That  there  is  one  great,  good,  and  wife  God,  or  fupreme  be¬ 
ing,  who  made,  conftituted,  and  governs  all  thing^s  for  the  finaLgood 
imd  happinefs  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  2.  That  the  prefent  life 
is  a  (late  of  trial,  to  fit  and  prepare  us  for  a  future  and  eternal  ex- 
iftcnce  beyond  the  grave.  3.  That  there  will  be  a  future  date,  where 
each  man  will  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  the  frame,  temper,  and 
difpofition  of  his  mind  will  judly  entitle  him  to/  ■■■If  the  author 

thinks 
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thinks  thal  his  plan  is  new,  he  is  miftaken;  the  preachers  of  Der/m; 
who  have  preceded  him,  are  without  number.  If  he  thinks  that  he 
has  preached  more  to  the  purpofe  than  his  precurfors,  he  is  equally 
miflaken ;  for  he  is  a  very  fo  fo  reafoncr,  and  no  philofophcr  at  all. 
If  he  imagines  that  the  charms  of  his  poetry  will  cover  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  reafoning  and  philofophical  tranfgrcflions,  he  is  Hill  mod 
iniferably  deceived,  for  in  67  pages  of  rhymes,  not  a  fingle  fpark  of 
poetry  is  difcernible.  But  we  believe  him  to  be  a  well-meaning 
man,  though,  as  an  author,  we  wifti  to  bid  him  a  long  and  lalt 

farewell.  ^  ...  1 

Wc’had'almoft  forgotten  his  *  New  Difeovery  in  Philofophy.’  It 
is,  that  the  caufe  of  fufpenfion  and  motion  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets,  ^  is  fire  :  xhty  3,tc  all  MonfgolJierj  : 

V  * 

•  -But  what’s  repulfion,  or  what*s  gravitation  ?  .  . 

Pow’rs  inefre^live  to  the  operation : 

Vv'hich  may  attract  a  point,  or  raife  a  draw,  ^  . 

But  cannot  worlds  in  rapid  circuit  draw! 

AVhat  pow’r  then  is  there  equal  to  this  caufe  ? 

Search  ye  ail  nature  for  its  llrongeft  laws,  ^ 

And  fee  if  fire  and  an  expanded  air, 

Confin'd,  inflam’d,  dilated,  or  made  rare,  ,  .  »  ^ 

Be  not  the  caufe,  made  by  the  Deity,  ,  _  . 

And  equal  to  the  vaft  efieds  w^e  fee  ?’  ,  ;  '  ’ 

f 

If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  feeing  his  fyftem  more  at  large,  he  will 
find  it  in  pp.  26  and  27  of  the  work.  * 

Art.  37*  ^  Difeourfe  on  Patn\  preached  at  "Bath.  By  James  For- 

d;ce,D.D.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadcll.  London,  1791. 

The  Doctor  has  here  gone  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  theological 
writings,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  The  fubjed  is  exceedingly  intc- 
fcfting  as  well  as  new  ;  and  what  is  here  delineated,  has  been,  or  may 
be,  every  man’s  lot.  The  Dodor  treats  it  in  his  ufual  elegant  and 
agreeable  manner.  'The  fons  and  daughters  of  infirmity,  and  ihofe 
who  have  to  ftruggle  with  a  weak  and  fhattered  conitaution,  will 
here  find  many  ufeful  hints  to  confole  and  to  dired  them.  The  dif¬ 
eourfe  is  the  produdion  of  one  who  has  felt  the  aiflidion  which  he  de- 
icribes,  and  who  writes  from  bitter  experience.  This  gives  an  in^ 
tereft  and  a  tendernefs  to  the  whole  that  are  exceedingly  foothing  to 
the  reader.  Thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  pain,  will  here  meet  with  di- 
redions  and  preventatives,  which  may  ferve  to  keep  it  (till  longer  at 
a  diflance.  In  a  note  a  cure  for  the  cramp  is  announced.  Some  may 
fmilc  ;  but  all  mull  praife  the  benevolence  which  defired  it  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  known.  It  is  eafily  tried  ;  and  if  it  do  not  prove  efiicacious,  it 
can  do  no  harm.  We  fincerely  with  the  good  Dodor  health,  and 
cafe,  and  vigour,  to  enable  him  to’  favour  the  world  with  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  fermons,  which  he  gives  us  fomc  reafon  to  hope  we  fhall 
have  the  pleafure  of  perufing. 
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Art. 38.  Love  to  Enemies  explained  and  recommended ;  in  a  Difeourfi 
delivered  to  the  Tvoo  Societies  of  the  Old  and  Ne*w  Meetings  in  Bir^ 
mingbumt  lately  burnt  do*wny  and  nchv  ajfembling  at  Carres -Lane  Meet* 
ing-Hou/ey  Aug,  ^th^  ^79^*  By  Badclijj'e  Scbolejicld.  SvQ.  is. 
Johnfqn,  London,  1791.  ‘  ' 

This  is  a  good  plain  fermon,  juft  fuch  an  one,  both  for  matter  and 
manner,  as  we  may  exped.  from  a  fenfiblc'  man  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  his  minifterial  fabours.  Its  dill ingulftiing  excellence  arifes 
from  the  author  and  the  occafion.  The  author  is  a  diffenting  mi- 
niller,  whofe  meeting-houfp  was  burnt  down  in  the  late  riots.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  the  lofs  and  diftrefs  which  his  congregation  had 
fuftained  from  the  rage  and  hatred ‘of  their  fellow-  citizens.  We  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  exprefling  our  approbation  of  Mr.  Scholefield’s  be¬ 
nevolence  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  and  we  are  charmed  to  hear  him 
urge  his  injured  flock  to  difplay  a  Cariftian  temper  under  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  to  love  thofe  very  perfons  w^ho  had  burnt  their  houfes, 
deftroyed  their  property,  and  endangered  their  lives.  .  .  . 


Art.  39.  T^he  Doilrine  of  Chri ft  the  only  effeSiual  Remedy  againfl  the 
Fear  of  Death,  and  the  Union  of  good  Men  in  the  future  id'orld ;  in  t*wo 
Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  on  Lord^s  Day^  June  Zjtb,  1790,  on 
Occafion  of  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev,  Robert  Robinfon,  voho  died oi 
Birmingham,  June  Sth,  1 790,  in  the  ^^th  Tear  of  his  Age,  To  vchich 
is  anne\ed,  a  Cotahgue  of  his  Publications,  By  Abraham  Rees,  D,  D. 
F.R.S,  Publjhed  by  Requeji  of  the  Family  and  Congregation. 
pp.  64.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Cadell.  London,  1720. 

The  abilities  of  the  preacher,  and  the  amiable  charafter  and  pro¬ 
found  learning  of  the  defundl,  are  too  well  known  to  make  any  pa¬ 
negyric  of  ours  neceffary.  We  may  truly  fay  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  as 
Dr.  johnfon  did  of  Dr  Watts,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  fuch  a  cha- 
rader  (hould  have  been  out  of  an  eftabliihment  to  which  he  would 
have  been  an  honour,  and  the  emoluments  of  which  he  was  well  en¬ 
titled  to  (hare.  _  _ _ ..  ..  — 

‘  I  .  ’ 

Art.  40.  A  Sermon,  by  Edvoard  Parry,  ReElor  of  Llangar  in  Me^ 
rionethjhire,  8vo.  is.  Lowndes.  London,  1790. 

This  fermon  was  compofed  and  preached  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quifition  from  the  governors  of  the  Chefter  Infirmary.  A  circum- 
ftance  which  a  lefs  modeft  preacher  would  have  ftated  in  his  title- 
page.  '  The  author  very  refpe^tfully  apprizes  the  public  that,  *  com- 
I  piled  in  hafte,  it  contains  doubtlefs  many  inaccuracies,  which  he  hopes 
will  be  overlooked  in  the  great  and  benevolent  defign  it  is  intended 
to  fubfcrve.^  For  our  parts,  we  think  the  fermon  needs  no  apology i. 
It  is'a  fenfible,  modeft,  plain,  practical  commentary  on  the.parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  well  adapted  (o  the  occafion,  and  highly  ho- 
fioai^ble  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  preacher.  , 
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STATE  OF  THE  NORTH.  ' 

P 

^I^RANQUILLITY,  after  many  tedious  delays,  is  now 
A  fully  reftored  to  the  North  j  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  the 

TURKS  AND  THE  RUSSIANS 

has  been  formally  figned,  by  plenipotentiaries  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  contra^ing  parties.  The  balis  of  this  treaty 
appears  to  be,  the  ceffion  of  Oczakow  to  RuiBa,  together  with 
its  diftri(^  as  far  as  the  Dnieper ;  liberty  to  the  fame  power  to 
navigate  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  channel .  of  Conftanti< 
nople }  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges,  eftablifhed  by  the 
peace  of  Rainardgi,  in  favour  of  the  Ruffian  confuls  refiding  in 
the  Ottoman  empire;  and. an  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  to  reftrain  the  Tartars  of  Cuban.  While 

CATHER:INE  II. 

tiierefore,  is  enjoying  the  fatisfaciion  of  having  humbled  the 
{vide  of  the  Ottomans— flattering,  no  doubt  to  her  ambition— 
and  of  having  made  peace  upon  her  own  terms ;  (he  is  not  in> 
attentive  to  the  merit  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  gallant  exertions, 
have  fupported  the  fplendour  ■  of  her  arms.  The  principal 
officers  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  field  during  the  late 
war,  have  been  the  obje(^  of  her  munificence ;  and  mofl:  of 
them  have  received  either  lands,  or  other  prefents,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  and  efteem.  When  fovereigns  thus  reward  military 
talents  and  fervices,  diey  fecure  the  afFedfion-  of  thofe  who  are 
able  to  ferve  them  in  the  moment  of  danger ;  they  excite  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  among  the  junior  officers ;  and  prevent  thofe  mur> 
murings  which  muft  naturally  arife  when  the  hoary  veteran, 
who  has  fpent  the  beft  of  his  days  in  defending  hiis  country,  is 
configned  over,  by  the  cold  hand  of  ncgledf,  to  poverty  and  ob¬ 
livion.  In  the  mean  time, 

CUSTATUS 
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^hofe  talents  tit  him,  perhaps,  much  better  for  the  Held  than  the 
cabinet,  is  employed  in  fettling  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  has  lately  laid  before  the  Diet,  affembled  at  Gefle  % 
a  ftate  of  its  finances,  and  of  the  debts  incurred  by  his  warlike 
operations  againft  Ruffia ;  but  he  has  not,  according  to  every 
appearance,  met  with  that  unanimity  and  fatisfadtion  among 
the  members  which,  it  is  probable,  he  expedled.  With  regard 
to  the  affairs  of 

'  POLAND, 

they  are  Hill  much  in  the  fituation  we  formerly  deferibed.  The 
El^or  of  Saxony  has  not  come  to  a  final  determination  re- 
fpcdling  the  offer  made  to  him  of  the  crown ;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  will  fignify  his  acceptance  of  it  as 
foon  as  certain  points,  which  he  wimed  to  be  afeertained  to 
him,  are  determined. 

Notwithftanding  the  meafures  purfued  by  the 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY, 

in  order  to  difconcert  the  plans  of  the  emigrants  for  a  counter** 
revolution,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter  have  entirely 
abandoned  their  defigns.  Though  they  have,  been  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  frontiers,  and  to  fufpend  their  preparations  for 
the  prefent,  tliey  ftill  meet  with  {belter  and  protedlion,  both 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruffia.  What  their  real 
views  may  be,  no  recent  occurrences  can  warrant  us  to  de¬ 
clare  with  certiinty ;  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a 
conjedlure,  they  no  doubt  ftill  depend  upon  receiving  confider- 
able  fupport ;  elfe  why  have  the  princes,  by  whofe  conduft  the 
reft  are^  regulated,  and  whofe  finances  muft  now  be  very  pre¬ 
carious,  made  no  overtures  to  the  National  AlTcmbly?  For  as 
they  have  never  openly .  commenced  hoftillties  againft  their 
country,  a  reconciliation  might' ftill  be  effected.  If 

^  ,  THE  EMPEROR 

entertains  pacific  ideas,  and  means  to  give  the  French  arifto- 
crats  no  farther  countenance,  he  ought  certainly  to  take  upoa 
1  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator.  His  interference  would,.  in  aU 
probability,  be  attended  with  fuccefs;  and  the  ftorm,  which 
I  has  fo  long  threatened  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe^ 

*  This  place  Is  called  alfo  Gevali  and  Gafle*  It  is  iituated 
i  sear  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  at  the  diflance  of  iixty-five  miles  from 
Stockholm^ 
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might  be  prevented.  A  very  little  time  mud  now  bring 
matters  to  a  crifis.  The  period  allowed  for  the  Emperor 
to  give.an  explicit  anfwer  refpecfting  his  intentions,  is  nearly 
elapfed.  He  muft,  therefore,  aflhme  a  more  dccifive  tone,  and 
lay  afide  that  equivocation  under  which  he  hath  hitherto  veiled 
his  fentiments.  That  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the  new  French 
conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  orders  be  has  lately  ifTued 
concerning;  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  publications  on  poli¬ 
tical  fubjeSs.  For  the  efFedls  which  may  be  produced  by  fuch 
writings,  he,  as*  well  as  moft  of  the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
tremble.  A  free  difeuflion  of  certain  topics  is  confidcred  as 
highly  dangerous  to  monarchy;  and  he  wifhes  to  confine  works 
on  government  to  a  voluminous  fize,  under  an  idea,  perhaps, 
that  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  read,  purchafed,  or  difperled. 
Should  the  fpirit  of  innovation  be  once  awakened  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  it  might* fpread  to  the  remoteft  corner  of  it,  and 
occafion  a  general  convulfion.  I'he  feenes  which  lately  palled 
in  the  Netherlands,  ftrongly  indicate  the  neceffity  of  moder¬ 
ation  and  caution.  The  conduft,  therefore,  which  Leopold 
ought  to  purfue,  requires  mature  confideration.  One  rafli  ftep 
may  involve  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  and  excite  com¬ 
motions  which  the  united  forces  of  the  Germanic  body  may  not 
be  able  eafily  to  quell.  This  is  his  fituation  ;  but  if  he  wiffies 
to  commence  hollilities,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  make 
the  claims  of  the 

GERMAN  PRINCES, 

which  are  ftill  undecided,  his  pretenc^SWbr  quarrelling  with  the 
National  Affembly.  Some  particular  traits  in  his  conduct  give 
reafon  for  this  conjefture ;  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  emigrants 
are,  perhaps,  founded  upon  the  fame  idea.  Should  the  princes 
of  the  empire  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  which 
they  pretend  have  been  violated,  the  emigrants  would  find  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  their  defigns  into 
execution  by  uniting  with  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  Ciilc, 
it  is  certain  that*  a  new 

ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF  VIENNA  AND 

BERLIN 

has  been  lately  formed,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  maintaining 
the  conftitution,  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  German  em- 
,  pre.  •  Both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruffia  feem  to  re¬ 
probate  a  (ylfem  which'  is  likely  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of 
kings,  and  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  fcale  of  the  people. 
Few  princes  or  great  men.  wifn  to  refign  any  part  of  their 
power.  We  iie-'d  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,  if  thefe  two 
fovereigns,  whofe  fway  is  fo  abfolute,  (hould  do  every  thing 

'  **  ‘they 
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they  fafely  can  to  dlftrefs  France,  while  juft  beginning  to 
emerge  from  her  difficulties.  A  dread  of  difaffection,  fnu-  i 
tiny,  and  revolt,  among  their  own  troops,  Ihould  they  openly 
commence  hoftilities,  prevents  them,  no  doubt,  from  adopting 
bv>l Jer  meafures ;  but  it  clearly  appears,  that  their  late  treaty  is 
Funded  on  an  apprehenfion  that  affairs  will  not  long  remain  in 
a  itate  of  tranquillity  on  the  continent.  The  preparations  made 
by  the  National  AHembly  of  Fiance  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  and  repel  invafion,  all  tend  to  fliew  that  they 
are  not  perfe6lly  free  from  anxiety  on  this  head.  Every  pre- 
cautioi),  indeed,  has  been  taken  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  proper 
ftate  of  defence;  but  Hill  the  minds  of  the  people,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  metropolis,  are  far  from  being  quieted.  Alarms 
have  been  fpread  reipecting 

LOUIS  XVI. 

which  feem  to  impeach  his  fincerity;  and  which,  though  ap¬ 
parently  falfe,  were  credited  by  the  timid  and  defponding.’  H'o 
lilence  thefe  injurious  reports,  he  affures  the  nation  of  his  in¬ 
violable  attachment  to  the  conftltution,  and  of  his  firm  refolu- 
tihn  to  fupport  it.  This  declaration,  made  fo  repeatedly,  ought 
certainly  to  have  proper  weight,  and  produce  that  confidence 
which  is  neceffary.  in  order  that  the  operations  of  government 
may  be  carried  on  with  effe£l. 

In  recurring  to  the  fituation  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

it  gives  us  pleafure  to  find,  that  our  finances  arc  fo  flourifliing 
as  to  enable  government  to  eafe  the  burthens  of  the  people,  by 
abolifhing  fome  taxes  which  fell  heavy  upon  the  induftrious 
part  of  the  community;  and  to  purfue,  with  vigour,  the  fyftem 
eftablifhed  for  progreffively  reducing  the  amount  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  I'his  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  refources  of 
this  country  are  far  from  being  in  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  as  fomc 
have  endeavoured  to  reprelent  them ;  and  that  our  trade  and 
manufactures  are  carried  to  an  extent  unknown  at  any  former 
period.  That  they  have  not  yet  attained  their  zenith,  we  may 
fairly  infer ;  for  the  infular  fituation  of  this  country  gives  her  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  moll  other  nations  in  commerce. 
New  fources  of  wealth  confequently  may  be  opened  ;  and  while 
a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  capable  of  furmounting  obftacles,  feem^ 
to  animate  the  middle  clafies  of  fociety,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
h<iipe  that  the  clouds  which  have  lately  been  hovering  over  our 
political  horizon  will,  ere  long,  vanilh,  and  give  place  to  bril- 
hant  and  cheering  profpedls.  There  is  no  appearance  ot  our 
being  foon  involved  in.  war.  On  the  contrary,  a  redu£tion  of 

the 
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NatUnal  Affairs* 


the  -army  and  navy  has  been  thought  a  meafure  not  only  expc* 
dient,  but  confident  with  public  fafety.  When  we  refleft  upon 
our  (ituation  a  few  years  back,  and  the  evils  which  defpohding 
minds  then  predifted,  we  have  reafon  to  exult  that  our  trade  is 
now  fo  flouriftiing,  and  our  credit  fo  high.  A  celebrated  public 
charadfer  declared,  about  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war, 
that  whm  tndtpindence  was  granted  to  the  Americans^  the  fun  of 
GreauBritain  would  fet  to  rife  no  more.  Fortunately  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  reverfe  has  been  the  cafe.  Unincumbered  with  the 
weight  of  her  colonies,  Great-Britain  feems  to  have  acquired 
frefli  vigour,  and  her  drength  appears  to  be  renovated.  The 
plan  of  ^ 

the  minister 

for  reducing  the  four  per  cents,  is  certainly  wife  and  politic.  Tlie 
benefit  thence  accruing  to  the  nation  will  be  very  confiderable; 
and  the  meafure,  viewed  in  thatli^t,  gives  additional  credit  to 
adminidration.  Refpe(^ng  our  attairs  in 

INDIA, 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  vigorous  meafures  have  by  this  time 
been  executed  as  may  tend,  either  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fucceff- 
ful  conclufion,  or  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace.  An  account 
of  the  operations  of  our  army  in  the  Ead  may  foon  be  expedted; 
and  while  peace  and  happinefs  prevail  at  home,  it  would  be  un- 
feafonablc  to  indulge  in  gloomy  apprehenfions  by  prefaging  dif¬ 
ader  abroad.  The 

^  ABOLITION  or  THE  SLAVE-TRADE 

is  a  quedion  which  will  be  again  foon  agitated  in  parliament.  If 
we  may  judge  from,  the  number  of  petitions  tha^are  preparing  to 
be  prefented  in  favour  of  the  abolition,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  is 
decidedly  againd  the  flave-trade ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  probably 
be  gradually  abolilhed.  In  this  manner  the  planters  would  not  be  I 
reduced  to  too  great  inconvenience,  by  a  total  dagnation  of  bu- 
(tnefs  at  once.  It  mud  be  fomc  time  before  the  negroes  in  ths 
Wed-India  iflands,  ev^n  with  the  bed  of  treatment,  and  in  a 
date  of  freedom,  can  increafe  fo  as  to  fupply  a  fufficiency  of  hands 
for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  |  and  as  the  planters  have  hitherto 
aided  under  the  fandion  of  government,  they  ought  certainly  to 
be  expofed  to  as  little  lofs  as  poflible  by  any  new  regulations  that 
would  affc6t  their  intered. 
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